JULY 19, 1900 


& 
Survey of the World: 


National Politics—St. Louis Strike—Miners at Cape Nome—Church Federation—The 
Peking Massacre—Reverse at Tien-Tsin—America’s Position—South Africa, etc 


Porto Rico’s Government ........ + Governor Charles H. Allen 
Anarchist (Poem) . 1.00. eee veces cde Le Trowbridge 
The Important and the Trivial in Art . ..... . Count Leo Tolstoy 
Theocracy in China. ........ +++ + Ex-Minister Charles Denby 
Progress in New Zealand ...... . . Commissioner Edward Tregear 
Progress in Present Day India ..... . . Protap Chunder Mozoomdar 
‘ Buller’s March from Ladysmith to Newcastle... .. .Joseph S. Dunn 
Hope, the Hornblower (Poem) . .........+ +. .Henry Newbolt 
‘The West’s Higher Life ............ Charles Moreau Harger 
The Country Doctor of the South. ......... Mrs. L. H. Harris 
The Adoption of the Two-Story Turret ....... . Park Benjamin 
The Demand of the Filipinos ........ . Albert Gardner Robinson 
The Stage Driver’s Story (Story) .......... Maty B. Sleight 


Book Reviews: 


A History of Scotland—Garces’s Diary and Itinerary—The State and the Church—The 
Christian Salvation—Memoits of the Baroness de Courtot—Man and His Ancestor, etc.... 


Editorials : 


The Tragedy at Peking—The Progress of Manners—Party Policies—The Plague Epi- 
demic—The Water-Front Fire in New York Harbor—The Service of Love, etc 


Insurance, Financial, etc. . 
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Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
»* 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





An Unqualified Success} 


THE SMART SET 


The magazine was conceived in the theory that more people like to be AMUSED than like to be INSTRUCTED. 


THE SMART SET AMUSES 


The fact is proved by the unprecedented sales of the first four numbers. The sale of each enormously exceeded 
that of the previous one. : 
Each number contains 160 PAGES of the brightest fiction, verse, and wit by the most brilliant writers of the day. 


THE JULY NUMBER o°2,70-Day 
«WHEN REGINALD WAS CAROLINE,” - = by Edward S. Van Zile 
Among other contributors to it are :—Gertrude atherton, Vance Thompson, Julien Gordon, Edgar Fawcett, 


Carolyn Wells, Clinton Scollard, Stephen Fiske, etc., etc. 


RE SUN: “To persons who like d, racy English and have a prejudice in favor of originality and individeality in 
tne eS Set’ may cafely be comanented Without fear of disappointment.” - 


ROCHESTER CHRONICLE: “ ‘The Smart Set’ is clever on.every page and in its four months of life has sprung into remark- 
able and deserved popularity.” 


CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD; “The chief feature of ‘The Smart Set’ is the abundance of good fiction which it offers its 
readers. The editors are evidently aiming to get out a magazine that will be read, and in this respect, as well a8 many others they 
have made a success from the start.” 


NEW YORK PRESS: “Is particularly bright. This ‘magazine of cleverness’ gets better every month.” 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL: “Bright, snappy, and thoroughly up-to-date.” 


THE SMART SET, 1135 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Bay the July Number and see in it the BONUS offer for annual subscriptions. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW VORK, 
36 Nassau Street, New York. NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, - - - + $2,000,000. 


F BIN 5 N Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 

ISK & O O 9 This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee) 

or Executor. ) 


BANKERS. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five§ 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest 4t such rates§ 


Government Bonds | “zarteteertme en o¢ naed 


Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money. g 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
a i D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
Investment Securities. SE ae 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
HARVEY EDWARD FISK. acter 


Wm. D. Sloane, 
GEORGE H. ROBINSON, John A. Stewart, Gustav H. Schwab, 


' George Vic 
e F. Vietor, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. D nares Stillman, 
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and other 


. J. Phe 

Charles S. Smith, y, 

Wm. Rockefeller, D. O. Mills. 

Alexander E. Orr, Lewis Cass Ledyard, — 
Marshall Field. 



















“The Independent ‘ | : 
INEW SUCCESSFUL SUMMER NOVELS 


THE REIGN OF Law. baptopypptiy do 

A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMP FIELDS. 16 — 70TH THov- 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN, SAND; 4th, ix prep- 
Author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible.” Cloth, $1.50. aration. 


“Written with a force and beauty 4* Wonderfully | “Anepoch-making book. It will 
of diction, a depth and enthusiasm sweetandcharm- strengthen the wise and thoughtful 
of thought, anda breadth of sym- ing; a most un- and self-poised men and women in 
pathy and vision that command usual book.’’—_ their faith and bring joy and hope 
both attention and admiration“’— Tue Dairy Eacte, to thousands of doubters.’’—Bur- 
Cuicaco TRIBUNE, Brooklyn, FALO COMM'’L. 
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THE WEB oF LIFE. 
LIFE IN CHICAGO DURING THE GREAT STRIKES. 







park. B 
ss tee pOBERT The leading character is a surgeon whose skill is A masterpiece 
they longi life that is torture to its owner’s wife and of vivid ch - 
HERRICK, prolonging a life tha r its owner's wife of vivid charac 
‘Authee of no pleasure to its owner. The working out of the terization in- 
“The Gospel of lives of this woman and the surgeon, after her husband  tensely interest- 
TY Freedom,’’. etc dies, forms the second part of the story. ing and real, 


Cioth, $1.50. 





A FRIEND OF CASAR. 
A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 








By ‘* Vividly intefesting with a thrilling plot.’’—Bur- a ; 
WILLIAM LINGTON FREE PRESs. A delighstel, 


carefully written 


STEARNS ‘A great novel judged by severe standards . . . euunmunee.? hile 
DAVIS. at once dramatic and scholarlv.”—-SPRINGFIELD RE- . "1 
00. - TRIBUNE, 
. Cloth, $1.50. PUBLICAN, 





THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. 
THE STORY OF A CORNER IN LARD. 
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TS, ‘“‘A graphic and thrilling description of a battle royal 
ter five ¢ wonik in the world of finarce—on ’Change.’’—RICHMOND ee 
ich rates § DISPATCH. . ng 
KITCHELL sap ba _. story.”—New 
® WEBSTER. This is one of the few novels of the year which 1 Tiseed’: Sie 
viduals A Cloth, $1.50 every man with blood in his veins will enjoy.’’—Bos- Revie. 
+ money. J ae TON HERALD. * tee 
AS THE LIGHT Leb. 
ident, 66 . ’ 
ae A Strong and Vital Story of the Middle West.”—Boston Bunpcer. 
¥ 


= By ‘‘What Mr. Page has done for Virginia, Miss Mur- “A story of 
des JAMES free for Tennessee, Mr. Allen for Kentucky, Mr. Baskett wonderful in- 
e NEWTON is doing for Central Missouri.’’—THE OUTLOOK, sight and feel- j 
- BASKETT. ‘*As a piece of character drawing it is remarkable ing.**—sr. Louis 
: Cloth, $1.50. and unusual,’’—CoNGREGATIONALIST. MIRROR. 
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HE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 
California 


MISS ORTON'S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


PASADENA, CAL. 
Certificates admit te Eastern colleges. New 
buildings. Gymnasium. Special a. of 
health. Climate unsurpassed, warm win- 
ters. Sea and mountain breezes, 

ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 


Connecticut 








For 
Girls. 








M!8 BATE DS INSTITUTE 
FOR GIK LS, Norwalk, Cenn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic, and any e 
Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals 
and manners. New Buildings, steam heat, 
gymnasium. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. |» 


College Preparato English and Special 
Electhve Ga — is ae Os usic. For partic- 
ulars ad 


ay J.B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


Maint MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing goleres. Literature, Music, Art. Mrs. 

E. MgapD, Principal, “ Hil iside,” Nor- 
walk: Conn. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Thorough special training for the min- 
istry, and full university advantages. Ad- 
dress SECRETARY, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, New Haven, Cenn. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University. 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ome its 48d year September 26. ~~ oma, 
B nd Pa.D. work Seminary Settle- 
ment for sociological work. Merit scholar- 
ships $75 to $175. Fellowship of about $600 
a year for two years to each Class. 


H. M. SCOTT, Secretary, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 

antly furnished. Modern conveniences. 
F'schools in ene. Board and tuition $250.00. 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky. 
































Massachusetts 


ABBOT Acapemy ar, youns Ladies, 


Andover, 
he 72nd year opens September 13th. 
Three Seminary Courses and 4 ayy hha Fit- 
ting Course. Annual expenses $400 
Miss EmIny + MEaNs, —_ cipal. 
For catalogue, W. F. Drap 


THE EASY i¥e'teess 








One lesson, . 25 5 
five lessons, $1.00; complete 


course, 30 lessons, 00. 
SHORTHAND Si pe 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 

Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 
Bradford Academy 
1803-1900. 

Fully equipped in every department for the 


higher ¢ education of women. Unusual facil- 
ittes in Music and Art. Classical and Scien- 








— alana 


Aubured ale, Mass. Aims to fit its stu- 
— fora wae ey — has wet fa- 
c 


for accomplishing its ile 
ical well being of of its its. 


add ing = the ne phys 
dents. on to the usual courses, 
owl attention is given to music, paint- 
ing, religious culture, cooking and _house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and milli- 
nery. i com are now being. taken for the 
vear Se tember 1900. For cata- 
logue « BRAGDON, Prin. 


[AWRESCE 4 ACA Loum Y, gare: 
ce Mass. ned Doge’ Be hool. 

Foun 1798. Se for cosas 

and Techaieal ew Terms, 

extras. Address H. H.C. BINeHaAM, prin, 


The Waban School {2 for Ay! Waban, 


Superior in- 








struction ; apsctel, facilities” tor oe 
. sports. Rev. 


H. PILLsBuRkY, Principal, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. 
nee reparavory with advanced courses 
h gh-sc a and others net 





extensive 
fully an oe neal ally situ- 
ton. Christian home 


eircular end views address the Presi 
dent Rev, SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 
Norton. Mass. 





Michigan 


ST. ANTHONY’S HOME, 
For Feeble Miated. Girls. 
For Circulars Addre 
SISTERS OF ST. . soenem, 
NAZARETH P. 

~ scothatay Co., Mich. 








New Jersey 


COLGATE seADEny 


fre e 
SHEPARDSON, Principal, 
The Misses Ely’s School 
Girls. Riverside Drive, 8th a 
86th Streets, New York. 
INDS’ SCHOOL, 434 ear. 


bo: niy. Open all yr Oro, ge 
inely homelike. Hempstead. N.Y,’ 











THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
47th YEAR. 
A Preparatory School and Seminary fc 
pours men and women. Ideal locatio 
perienced teachers. xhoconsl eg 
peparetory rae 
Business. Christian — shoe 
Physical conare for girls. Mili 
ing for boys. Year begins Sept. 18. 
J. O. SPENCER, Ph.D., Prinei 


CLAVERACKCK, N.Y, 





IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudso: . We 
MBUESO Tide Pre ee ek, ores 


JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Prineipal, 





Deaf or hard-of-hearing adults can acqui 


Lip Reading at He 
in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting, 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


One hour daily for study and practic 
Results uniformly satisfactory. 
Thirty-ninth year. Send 


“DAVID GREENE, 
1122 Broadway, New York Ci 


New York, PEEKSKILL. 


Mohegan Lake School cu 
2ist year be Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical 
Scientific and Business Courses. Ideal 10 
cation, beautiful lake, fine campus. 
WATERS & LINDER, Principals. 


NEW YORK BOARDING 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


156 Fifth Ave., Room om. 

Circulars and full information of sele 
a ~ a Schools, city and co 
try, arents. —— attention p 
to out-of-town sonlies 

In writing, state sex a age of pupil 
what State is preferred, as we have circ 
lars from every State in the Unio 











Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
tional. 58d year. Prepares for are college. 
Music, Art. Campus, 40 acres. uild- 
ings. Larg o endowment justiies low rates. 
Board and Feuith tion ag 
JOHN 
ri. J. 


C. SHARPE, P: 
Biairstown. 
Kent Place School for Girls 
ey attention te col- 
e junds. Tennis, 





on application. Mrs. SakRan WoopMaNn 
PavL, Principal. President of Board of 
Directors, HamiILton W. Masrz, LL.D. 


MOUNT HOLLY ™ yo 
A home school for The 
the class, is 
aration. N 
H a 








New York 


Crltesiate Institute, Fort Edward,N. Y. 

For parate ne and girls. Six courses, 
with prenere Illustrated Catalogue. ~ 
year Sept. ath, "7 S08. E. Ktne, D.D, 





eign MIS# H. N. HA NAY. 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENC 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
mends teachers to colleges, sco 
bee pmo FR eee ch 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














School of Practical Agric 
and Horticulture. 


The small Farm well Tilled. 
on ag pot the - = Fruit airying 


teal rr sclentific work. 
OWBLL, farcliff Manor, W 
chester Co., N. yt 


THE SIGLAR SCHOC 
FOR THIRTY BOYS. 
Boys received younger than at 
other preparatory school. The # 
year begins Sept. 18, 1900. 
HENRY W. ‘SIGLAR, 
Newburgh, N. 
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Ohie : Pennsylvania RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


ya LIN COLL ES®, : Joun Hunsy 

we. F ecuaiiraationa eta | Lees, Posto iy Maly bye HINELAND. From June 15 to Sep- 
boarding § school for girls — young women, ber 15 the house will be open for 
Stet ee 
vveely “Correspondence invited. —_ any suite. Special rates for families. For terms, 


i 
ei alu ae anda four Rev. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. oy Posshkenuie Mer Reeeet Se 























Tennessee 





bicycle tri 
19, 1900, weren are going abroad for a bicyc ip, 


fe e Becretary, M Ward Seminary Nashville, send 10c. in stamps for our little publi . 
Tenneseee. “ ! 
Bex C 22, ee 0. For girls. Lit. course with Musk e “ce: cation called “ BICYCLING NOTES for 


cution, $850 ith Music, Art, Hlo--| TOURISTS ABROAD.” 
1B Thane, Miller. School for fey and Balt. Woman's college. Oatalogue. | LEYLAND LINE, Boston, Liverpool. 


nati, Ohio. Preparation for College 
meign Travel. Advanced courses in Virginia nggrgn ress, greenest 


t eters History, and Art. 
mas given. Tess 
Mrs. EmMa P, SMITH MILLER. R OA N (@) KE COLLEGE, | WINIFREDIAN, 10,500 tons. 
Salem, Va. Sails from Boston August 4th 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large . 
‘Library. Mountain location. No bar-rooms. | Tberian, July 81; Cestrian (9000 ton), Aug. 10. 
Expenses small Afdscholarships. Students | APPly to Company’s passenger office, 115 - 
from 22 States and countries. Catalogue | State St., corner Broad St., Boston. Tele- 
free. Address the President. phone 1859. F.0. Houghton &Co., Gen’l Agts, 


I GLENDALE @Forty-Seventh Year. PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


Select Summer and Fall Pa 
© COLLEGE, oy aM and Escorted tours to all parts of the world. 
From Cincinnati. PASSION pendent steamer and railway tickets. Special 
A good home school tomy the training of Girls. PLAY nducements to clubs and societies. Illustrated 
Primary, Srepecenety ane Collegiate Depart- s) itineraries free. 
ments. Music, Art an ocution are prominent 
inthe work of the College. Address OSORAWFORD @ FLOYD, 


Rev. L. D, POTTER, D. D.. Glendale, Ohio. 608-610 Tremont Building. Boston ; 220 Besctvay, New York City; 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 





























OLLEGE MIAN, with experience, desires work in tutor- 
jurin; summer and early F: Fail. Prospective college 





me onacken® for entrance. Would also do work as secre- 
ir ananuensis, Best of references. Address G. 8. B., 78 oth P A R | S eget 1 9 0 0 : 
° e ? ROPE: 
erican Gardening || SAZE'S—~ woruos Fair. 





(0 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 centa. PASSION PLAY. 
shed at 138 Liberty St., New York. ROUND THE WORLD. 


Princ Ml USE Our Ledger & Linen Papers. TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 
DING Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. ACCOM M ODATION SURE. 
CTORY EB INDBPEN DENT Says ou wish to go with © party, sll inckaded. @25. 


000, or ndently, with travel Peo oy Write 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Ee matter. FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons. (Est. 
y Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 113 BROADWAY, = = = NEW YURK. 


lark St., Chi 
of Subscription, payable In advance; one year $2.00 ant Washingt n Bt., Boston ton 5 H. Baves, Agent. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. St. Pilladelphia; Adams & Howland, Agents. 


coples over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
oe Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 


» AGENCHE for the change of an address should be received one week \ 
York se ging Senge is to take effect: the old as well as the new address EUROPE AN TR AVEL. 
eges, scl” 


acer. TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. oe Miss Weldon will take abroad, August 30, a 


limited number of young ladies for a foreign tour, 


YORK AND BOSTON ALL R AIL, including three weeks at the Paris Exposition and 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. RB. and connections. the famous Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
From Grand Central Station. Restricted. Highest reference. 


ve By way of Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience in 
A M., Hartford and Willimantic..... Vcehucnaeee cant chaperoning exclusive traveling classes. 


t Springfield and Worcester .......... rebksies For P win oC can tebe edizene 
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“” {tN ew London and Providence.. 
* New Lontes and zrovisenss MISS WELDON, 
i Air Line via We ‘*The Moorings,’’ Howard, Pa. 
ry 
CH u md: d Provid 
on and Providence.............. 
pee at a Sprin eld and Worcester ewan’ 
_ The jam s{ncludin Sunday. § Stops at 125th 8 
a W Btate Lim hited, all parlor cars; fare i including parlor B OS TON. +e 
6) parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
LAR, Service same hours Sad by caine routes. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
©. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent, BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 
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THE CANADIAN SUMMER 
RESORT ASSOCIATION. 


Furnishes authoritative information concerning 
any and all of the Canadian Resorts—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario, etc. State section you desire to visit, 
the number desiring accommodation, and the price 
you wish to pay. Send 5 two-cent stamps for 
postage. 

10 Shillaber Building, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





ST 


Be Wise fe 
In Time. @ 
: Don’t buy your ticket until you have 








investigated the merits of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. for travel. 

If you're in a hurry, hav’nt time to 
look into the matter, buy your ticket over 
the Lake Shore. You will save time; 
your journey will be comfortable. 

Greatest through passenger service 
in America. The Lake Shore operates 
it between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. May be 
used with equal advantage for all points 
east and west. 

‘Book of Trains’’ tells about it; sent 
free anywhere. 

bd 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 








LARKIN HOUSE, 


Directly on the Ocean, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Greatly improved. 
Perfect Golf Links, 27 Holes. 
New Club House. 


Special rates for July. 

G. C. HOWE, Prop,, — 
At 3 Park Place, N. Y. 

Send for art circular. 





Euthymen Chemi Chemical Co., 510 Fifth Ave., 





“Ic MORIALS 

i Church and Cemetery 
t y Original and artistic designs submitted to 
=< any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited, 
J.&R.LAMB, - 50 Carmine Street, New York. 
































The St. Denisl” 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
| Oppesite Grace Church. 
7 







EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The _— reputation the St. Denis 
} red can be readily traced to its 


q Unique ae Excellent Cuisise 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 


) WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
SARATO GAY 
Vien 


For Acidity of the Stoma 
and Indigestion. 



















CASES, 100 pint bottles, - - 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - 







For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING C0. 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, } 


prevented or reli 
A. ay F ever and ultimately cure 
the ligt method. 1,000 cases suCcdy 


fully treated last season. " B e 4 | in N f} 


To insure relief . 


By mail or at our treatment rooms. 
Send for literature and examination blank. 








STATE MUTU 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ae 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. idend 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 














January ist, 1900. 












ABBETS.....02...-ccecccvcesee nieitoncodaeelel 
LIABILITIES 14,518, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590, Fi Ire | 


h Surrender values stated in ev: licy, and - 
Ofy th ¢ Massachusetts Non- ig i creny polis . EMI-ANNU, 
le on deman¢ 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway: 
¢. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agest. 


York, July: 
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wie MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

gets about - - $8,000,000 
ts 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
t mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ts of Connectiont, New York and Maine. 
NNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
THESE BONDS. 

(FARD DELAFIELD, President, STUYVESANT FI 


SH. 
-President, *LBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 
(KOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ase’t Cashier, 


he National Park Bank of New York. 


Capttal............cccccceeees $2,000,000 
Surplus..........0s..sceecees $3,000,000 


RECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
f, Charles Sternbach. Charles Scribner, Edward vU. Hoyt, Ea- 
E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Kelmont, Richard Dela- 
Francis R. Appieton, John Jacob Astor, George s. Hickok, 
eFrederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, 


mes Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
parts of the world. 


Not a Dollar Lost 


nvestors taking loans through us during the 17 years in 
hwehave been making FIRST MOR AGE 
ANS on lands in the Hard Wheat belt of North lakota 
Minnesota. We mage gl examine every tract of lan 
edassecurity. Write for references and particulars. 


J. LANDER & CO., AND FORKS, N.D. 


.R. MACFARLANE & CO., 
i C0, BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


“-™DULUTH, mn. 


r relieimercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal Securities, 
ly ¢ Local Stocks & Real Estate. 


€S SUCGE: as agents for non-resident property owners and investors. 


is 


190° 
ot, 
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N (Jim Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three pe Me the fon. In last six 
ears have placed over $800,000.00 without a default 
lank. principal or interest. ‘erences. Bankers, 
egg my Ly bed FE 

: er 
Ave.; Miipbiet, « Truth About Oklahoma” thse shen 
H. H. HAGAN, Guruere, OxLanoma. 


DIVIDENDS 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 26th, 1900. 
; EIGHTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 
¢ Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT. free of tax, pay- 
uly ~ to which date, from June 26th, the transfer 
closed. § ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


NINETY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 








iS 














FMILANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER CENT. is 

le on demand at ‘he office of the Company, No. 34 Pine Street 

JOS. McCORD, 
Secretary. 





York, July 2, 1900, 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
10TH SEME SNNUAL DIVIDEND 
New YorK, June 11, 1900. 
A dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
been declared for the six months — June $0 upon all accounts 
entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, pays. le after July 10, 1900. 
Deposits made on or before July 7 will draw interest from July 1. 


Depositors are requested to present their bank books for the 


] ear. 
is Nek acme a over ILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 








JULY 8D, 1900. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND DIVIDEND. 
CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘No. 156 Broadway, New York. 
A dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, 
Secretary 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NINETY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 

A semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5%) is pay- 
able onaemand at the office of the Company, No. 82 Pine 
Street, New York. GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 

New York, July 12, 1900. 


Office of United States Fire Insurance Co. 
No. 46 Pine Street, July 10th, 1900. 
130th DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared asemi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., pa, able on 
demand SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-Pres tand Sec’y. 











Louisville & Nashville RK. R. Co. 


The Board of Directors.of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. this day declared a dividend of TW (2) PER CENT. on its 
Capital Stock, payable on and after ape luth, proximo, to such 
, — LB stered stockholders of the Company at 3 P.M. on 

wu , 1900. 

e stock transfer books will close at 8 P. M. on the 26th inst., 
and reopen at 10 A. M. on August 10, 1990. 
AUGUST BELMONT, Chairman. 
New York, July 10, 1900. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share, will be paid on Monday,. July 16, 1900, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
June 30, 1900. 
The transfer books will be closed fron July 2 to July 14, 


19(0,both days included. wyiL1AM R. DRIVER, Treasurer’ 
Boston, June 20, 1900. 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
9-15 Murray Street, New York. 
JULY 6, 1900. 


The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company as the last quarterly dividend from 
the net earnings for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1900, to Stock- 
holders of record at 12 noon, July 14, 1900, payable July 81, 1900. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 noon July 14, 1900, and reopen 
at 10 A. M., August 1, 1900. 
CHAS, R. FLINT, 


Treasurer 








READING NOTICE 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


The forty-seventh year of Roanoke Coliege was a success 
ful one it year students from :0 Southern and 8 North - 
ern States, Porto Rico, Cuba, Japan and Korea attended 
Roanoke. The College has a curriculum with elective 
studies, well adapted to suit the wants of all students. The 
instruction is thorough and the standard high. The Faculty 
is composed of men of liberal scholarship and successful ex 
perience. The Catalog of 62 pages shows that Roanoke is 
abreast of the times in its facilities and methods Fora 
copy of the Catalog, with the June Collegian, address the 








President. Dr Julius D Dreher, Salem, Va. 
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Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ON July 9th, 17th, and August Ist, 
7th and 21st the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until 
October 31st: 
Denver and return - 
Colorado Springs and return 
Pueblo andreturn - - 
Glenwood Springs and return 
Salt Lake City and return - 
| Ogden and return - - 
Deadwood, S.D., and return 33.55 
HotSprings, S.D.,andreturn 29.55 
Particulars of any agent, or call at 


461 Broadway, - New York|4365 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf’id 8t., Pitteburg 
868 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus-Martiue, Detrott 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2KingS8t.,East, Toronto,Oni. 











- $31.50 
31.50 
31.50 
43.50 
44.50 
44.50 

















Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed streng 
and vigor to the entire system 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep 


Sold by Druggists. . 


Genuine bears name HorsFoRD’s on the wrapper. 

















Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 

of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 

of the ten companies (including the ‘*‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘* Continental.’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 








Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, makis 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 

Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5, 034,995) § 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. 
of any foreign company. 

Baid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicag 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholde 
exceed Forty-Two Millions‘of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspecti 
by experienced men, and will be furnished 
request with information regarding safe ¢ 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by # 
organized force of travelling men which the co 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain 
cover every section of the country and 

smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of succes 
business proves its financial strength, cons 
tive management and fair treatment of poli 
holders. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPA 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N.Y. , 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, ' .- CHICAGO, ILS 
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The adoption by the Demo- 
crats at Kansas City of a plat- 
form calling for the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 2 is 
quite unsatisfactory to the Gold Demo- 
crats of 1896, but not all of them will op- 
pose Bryan this year. Some regard Mc- 
Kinley and his colonial policy with so 
much aversion that they will vote for 
Bryan; others, opposing the Govern- 
ment on this same question of colonial 
expansion, with special reference to the 
Philippines, cannot vote for the silver 
standard. Their national committee 
will hold a meeting at Indianapolis on 
the 25th inst. Some say a third ticket 
should be put up; others think such ac- 
tion ought not to be taken. Because the 
attitude of some Gold Democrats is af- 
fected by their views concerning colonial 
expansion, nothing but a wild guess can 
be made as to the number of those who 
will vote for Bryan. Probably the num- 
ber will be small in comparison with that 
of those who will vote against him. Mr. 
Winslow and Mr. Garrison, of the New 
England Anti-Imperialist League, have 
bitterly attacked Senator Hoar because 
itis his declared purpose to vote for Mc- 
Kinley. He has made a sharp reply; 
and Mr. Atkinson has reproved one of 
them for using the authority of the 
League in making this assault. A group 
of Anti-Imperialists will hold a meeting 
in New York to consider a plan for put- 
ting up an independent ticket. The Anti- 
mperialists are not in agreement as to 
the course which should be taken at the 
polls. For example, Mr. Ordway, sec- 
tetary of the national organization, says 
that he shall vote for Bryan; but Mr. 
Charlton T. Lewis, a vice-president, 
prefers McKinley, saying that it is little 


National 
Politics 
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less than insanity for Anti-Imperialists 
to support Bryan and his associates. 
Prominent Bryanite Democrats strive to 
minimize the importance of the currency 
issue. Chairman Jones insists that im- 
perialism and trusts stand first, while 
‘bimetallism ”’ must wait. Congress- 
man Richardson explains that silver was 
included in the platform because the 
omission of it would have made it a 
prominent issue, while if it were in- 
cluded it would be overshadowed by im- 
perialism. Richard Croker talks learn- 
edly about the relation between silver and 
gold, remarking in conclusion that “ the 
ratio ought to be adjusted by Congress 
every four years.” Many influential In- 
dependent or Gold Democratic newspa- 
pers have declared their opposition to the 
Bryan ticket. Reports as to the attitude 
of the German-Americans are conflict- 
ing. A few, at least, of those who sup- 
ported McKinley in 1896 will vote for 
Bryan. Congressman Dick resigns the 
office of secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to take charge of the 
campaign in Ohio; and his successor is 
Perry S. Heath, members of the commit- 
tee having prevailed upon the President 
to accept his resignation of the office of 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


a 


McKinley and a - rey ied by rs od 
Roosevelt Notified “US “¢a'ti anc g00 
voice when Senator 
Lodge, as chairman of a committee from 
the recent convention, officially informed 
him that he had been nominated for an- 
other term. The ceremony took place at 
his old home in Canton. Mr. Lodge re- 
viewed in highly complimentary terms 
the history of the President’s most event- 
1701 
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ful first term, pointing out that he alone 
had made peace, assumed the responsi- 
bility of taking the Spanish islands, of 
governing them, and of repressing re- 
bellion in the Philippines; and saying 
that on the possession of the Philip- 
pines rested the negotiations for the open 
door and our ability now to send troops 
and ships to the defense of Americans in 
China. The President in reply made a 
long address, asserting that the Govern- 
ment. had kept the party’s pledges, re- 
stored the -tariff, reaffirmed the gold 
standard, advanced the nation’s credit 
and prestige, and brought about a condi- 
tion of great prosperity, now menaced 
by the demand for the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Concerning the Philippines, he 
said : 

“ The Philippines are ours, and American au- 
thority must be supreme throughout the archi- 
pelago. There will be amnesty broad and lib- 
eral, but no abatement of our rights, no aban- 
donment of our duty. There must be no scut- 
tle policy. We will fulfill in the Philippines 
the obligations imposed by the triumphs of our 
arms and by the treaty of peace; by interna- 
tional law, by the nation’s sense of honor, and, 
more than all, by the rights, interests and con- 
ditions of the Philippine people themselves. 
No outside interference blocks the way to 
peace and a stable government. The obstruc- 
tionists are here, not elsewhere. They may 
postpone, but they cannot defeat, the realiza- 
tion of the high purpose of this nation to re- 
store order on the islands and to establish a 
just and generous government, in which the 
inhabitants shall have the largest participation 
for which they are capable.” 

Having broken the shackles of 4,000,- 
000 slaves, the party had now “ liberated 
10,000,000 of the human family from the 
yoke of imperialism.” The President 
took occasion to fill up a gap in the plat- 
form by “ reasserting the early principle 
of the party, that the representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled have 
full legislative power over territory be- 
longing to the United States.” Neither 
he nor Mr. Lodge made any allusion to 
trusts. Official notice was given to Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt at his beautiful summer 
home in Oyster Bay. The young Gov- 
ernor’s varied career and achievements 
were an inviting theme for the eloquence 
of Senator Wolcott. * “ You have every- 
where and at all times,” said he, “ stood 
for that which was clean and uplifting, 
and against that which was sordid and 
base.” The candidate’s response was 
brief—mainly an appeal to all good citi- 
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zens to prevent a descent from prosper- 
ity and honor to “ an abyss of misery and 
shame.” When it was all over he 
turned impulsively aside and addressed 
his New York friends. “ While I am 
more than honored and pleased,” he said, 
“with having been made the candidate 
for Vice-President, you cannot imagine 
how badly I feel at leaving the men with 
whom I have endeavored and worked for 
civic decency and righteousness and hon- 
esty in the politics of New York.” 


Sd 


The strike of the street 
railway employees in 
St. Louis, which was 
declared off on the 2d inst., because an 
agreement with the company had been 
reached, was renewed on the gth by the 
unanimous vote of 2,500 of the strikers 
in a public meeting, upon the ground that 
the terms of the agreement had been vio- 
lated by the company. Affidavits were 
read asserting that the company, altho it 
had bound itself to supply its needs by 
employing strikers whose names were on 
a list prepared by the union, had taken 
several non-union men into its service 
after the agreement was signed. A let- 
ter from the president, replying to these 
charges, was read. Taking up the 22 
cases referred to in the affidavits, he 
showed that 19 of the men were old em- 
ployees; that the names of 7 of them 
were on the list furnished to the company 
by the strikers themselves; that 8 more 
were strikers who had applied for work 
before the agreement was signed, and 
were taken into the service before the 
signing; that 3 were men who had ap- 
plied for re-employment before the list 
was furnished (the agreement was 
signed on the 2d, and the list was not re- 
ceived from the strikers until the 5th), 
and that the company supposed that, as 
they were strikers, their names would be 
on it. Two others had been employed 
before the completion of the agreement. 
Altho the president held that the agree- 
ment had not been violated by the em 
ployment of any one of the 22 men, he 
was willing to abide by the decision of 
the strikers concerning the group of 3 
above mentioned and one other man, 
promising that the agreement should be 
strictly observed by the company, ‘and 
that correction should promptly be made 
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if there had been any departure from it. 
The company’s attorney also addressed 
the meeting, urging the strikers to leave 
the matter to their own lawyer and him- 
self, and promising to accept their coun- 
sel’s decision after all the facts had been 
laid before him. The strikers rejected 
the president’s explanation and the at- 
torney’s proposition, asserting that the 
company's manager had been sending for 
non-union men; that the company, after 
signing the agreement, should have 
waited for the list; and that 100 strikers 
selected from the list by the company had 
not been taken in the order in which their 
names had been written. A renewal of 
the strike and boycott was ordered, the 
strikers’ new demand being that all of 
the old employees should be taken back. 


a 


The situation at the Cape 
Nome gold diggings is 
very serious and threat- 
ening, because of lawlessness in the 
camp, the prevalence of typhoid fever 
and smallpox, and the approaching desti- 
tution of thousands who are finding no 
gold and have not money enough to pay 
for the passage home. On the 26th ult., 
at the request of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the settlement was placed un- 
der military control by Brigadier-General 
Randall, who had recently arrived with 
two companies of infantry. There was 
no civil government. Neither life nor 
property was safe ; homicides and robber- 
ies were of daily occurrence, and no law 
was respected, except that of force. It 
is said that 3,500 persons remained at 
Nome through the winter. The season 
was unusually mild, the temperature 
rarely going lower than 40 degrees below 
zero. The rush began about May Ist, 
and at last accounts 20,000 newcomers 
had arrived on steamships which intend- 
ed to make two more trips before the 
close of the brief warm season. The 
beach for five miles each side of Nome 
City was crowded with tents in a space 
about 200 feet wide, and with millions 
of dollars’ worth of packed provisions, 
mining machinery and freight of all 
kinds, which had been landed there by 
lighters. Smallpox first appeared on 
board the steamship “ Ohio,” which 
sailed from Seattle on May 2oth, with 
696 passengers, and on the “Santa 


The Miners at 
Cape Nome 
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Anna,” from the same port. These ships 
were at once ordered to a quarantine sta- 
tion at Egg Island, near St. Michael ; but 
the disease was introduced into the settle- 
ment by passengers on the steamer “ Ore- 
gon,” and on the 2d inst. there were 38 - 
cases. Thousands came to Nome with 
very little money, believing that they 
could at once begin to take gold out of 
the sands; but they found every foot of 
ground within many miles of the settle- 
ment staked out or claimed. It is ex- 
pected that 10,000 of these adventurers 
will be stranded on that bleak coast at the 
end of the short summer season. How 
are they to get back to the States? 
Steamships owned by private companies 
will not be sent up from San Francisco 
and Seattle for the convenience of thou- 
sands who cannot pay for transportation. 


a 


The Situation Governor General Wood's 
in Cuba brief visit to this country 
is made in order that he 
may consult with the President and Sec- 
‘retary Root concerning plans for the 
Constitutional Convention in Cuba. Be- 
fore he left Havana he said that he was 
satisfied from assurances given not only 
by the highest officials, but also by men 
of wealth and influence in various parts 
of the island who do not desire office, 
that a great majority of the inhabitants 
of the island are content with what has 
been done toward keeping the promises 
made to the Cuban people. Secretary 
Root talked with representatives of the 
press, last week, concerning the attitude 
of our Government toward the question 
of annexation. After saying that the 
promises made by the United States 
would be fulfilled to the letter, and that 
the island would have absolute independ- 
ence, with a stable government, he con- 
tinued as follows: 


“‘ My own experience in Cuba leads me to be- 
lieve that the desire for independence is both 
strong and general among the people. I do not 
think they want annexation, even supposing 
that we want them. Under the Congressional 
declaration we are in honor bound to give them 
independence first. If subsequently they wish 
annexation, that is a matter for them to de- 
termine. But it should be determined when 
they are in a position absolutely independent 
of us. Even then, as I have suggested, it is a 
case where it takes two to make a bargain.” 


In his annual report to the Government 
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in London the British Consul General 
in Cuba commends the sanitary work of 
the United States authorities, which has 
caused so remarkable a diminution of the 
mortality from yellow fever, and speaks 
as follows of the general effect of Amer- 
ican control: 


“ While the first year of American rule dis- 
appointed Americans as well as Cubans, and 
failed to realize expectations in the way of a 
great revival of trade and needed public works, 
it is only common justice to the- United States 
officials in Cuba to say that no responsibility 
for the non-fulfilment of these expectations at- 
taches to them. So far as their authority al- 
lowed, they have worked honestly and in good 
faith for what they conceived to be the best 
interests of the island. I cannot see what more 
could be done. The one thing that it was not 
in their power to give was the thing Cuba 
needed most—the establishment of a permanent 
form of government.” 


Some objection has been raised with re- 
spect to a decree recently issued concern- 
ing the assessment and collection of 
taxes. Power is given for the assess- 
ment of rural estates which were not 
ruined by the war, but which are not now 
utilized, at valuations based upon their 
ability to produce if they were worked. 
As 6 per cent. interest is to be charged 
against delinquents after two months, 
and 12 per cent. after six months, some 
are saying that by such taxation the own- 
ers of large estates will be forced to sell 
them at low prices to Americans who 
are ready to buy. On the other hand, it 
is said that by this decree the Govern- 
ment hopes to compel the utilization of 
large idle estates owned by Spaniards 
or Americans. 


The Federation of 
Churches’ and 
Christian Workers 
in New York City has issued another 
quarterly statement containing the re- 
sults of the investigations of the Society 
in the Fourteenth Assembly District, a 
section on the East Side between Seventh 
and Fourteenth streets and Third avenue 
and Avenue D. The returns include a 
statement of the nationalities ; household 
and educational statistics, covering the 
number of persons in the household, the 
number of children in families, families 
with and without Bibles and using and 
not using libraries; the division by relig- 
ious communions; the house conditions, 


Church Federation in 
New York City 
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including the rooms in apartments, toonis 
with outside windows, cleanliness, water 
supply etc. The total number of families 
canvassed was 10,397, of which 1,044 
were in private residences, the remainder 
in tenement houses. Four hundred and 
seventeen families refused information, 
and 750 families refused bothinformation 
and admission, these refusals being chief- 
ly to women canvassers, and the Federa- 
tion is now employing only men. The 
canvass, therefore, covered about 90 per 
cent. of the entire population, which in 
view of the largely foreign character is 
considered very successful. On the list 
of nationalities the Germans stand first, 
furnishing 38 per cent.; Americans come 
next, with 26 per cent; Italians third, 
with 10 per cent. Germans, Americans 
and Irish are found-in every one of the 
32 blocks, and there are Italians in every 
block but one. The Americans are the 
most evenly distributed, while the Ital- 
ians show the same tendency to mass to- 
gether as has been observed elsewhere. 
The Irish proportion, 9.5 per cent., is 
much smaller than in any other district 
hitherto studied. The Slavonic people 
are, however, in large numbers; 5.3 per 
cent. are Hungarian; 3.1 Russian; Aus- 
trians number 195 families; Poles and 
Bohemians each 100 families, while the 
English families number only 108. There 
is not a single colored family in the dis- 
trict. There are 18 Chinese, 1 Austra- 
lian, 6 Greek and 5 Cuban families, be- 
sides almost all the other European na- 
tionalities. A study of the number of 
children in these families shows that the 
Slavonic families have the highest num- 
ber and that among the Germanic peoples 
the Austrians, who are predominantly 
Hebrew, have the largest average. The 
average in the Protestant families is a 
trifle less than 2; in the Roman Catholic 
families a trifle over 2, and in the Hebrew 
families 2.54 per cent. Twenty-eight per 
cent. of the Protestant families had no 
children, 24 per cent. of the Roman Cath- 
olic families had none, and only 16 per 
cent. of the Hebrews. Of the families 
with one child the Protestants lead; then 
come the Roman Catholics ; then the He- 
brews. Of those with 2 children, all three 
are very nearly ona par. With 3 children 
the proportion is reversed, and so it goes 
on, until in the families that have 9 chil- 
dren there are six times as many He- 
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brews as either Protestants or Roman 
Catholics. 
& 


The total Protestant mem- 
bership is given as 15,813; 
Roman Catholic, 19,483; 
Hebrew, 8,056; Greek Catholic, 15; 
Buddhist, 2. Divided among the differ- 
ent denominations the Lutherans lead 
with 5,060; Episcopalians come riext with 
4,720; Presbyterians, 1,082; Methodists, 
508; Reformed (Dutch), 432; unclassi- 
fied Protestants,2,410; unspecified, 1,076. 
Of the Americans 2,106 had Bibles, 644 
had not; Germans, 2,472 had, 1,522 had 
not ; Italians, 1,056 were reported as hav- 
ing Bibles and only 17 to be without 
them ; of the Chinese, 1 had the Bible and 
17 families were without, making a total 
of 7,285 families supplied with the Bible 
and 3,512 being without. One peculiarity 
of the district is the long residence of its 
inhabitants. Roman Catholicism received 
many recruits from recent immigration, 
but the Hebrew strength is the result of 
movement from other quarters of the 
city. Of the 10,397 families there are 
only 2,405 in which there are not baptized 
persons, and of this number 1,595 are 
Hebrews. 
man Catholic families lack baptized per- 
sons, and only 13 per cent. of the Protes- 
tants. By far the greatest number of the 
Protestant families that lack baptized per- 
sons are in the two classes, “ unclassi- 
fied” and “unspecified.” Forty-eight 
per cent. of the Protestants of the district 
are without a church home and 38 per 
cent. of the Roman Catholics, almost one- 
third of the latter being Italians. The 
number of churches is divided as follows: 
Roman Catholic, 1; Baptist, 2; Congre- 
gational, 1; Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 3; Free Methodist, 1 ; Prot- 
estant Episcopal, 4, including the chapels. 
Roman Catholicism is more efficient in 
discovering and attaching people than is 
Protestantism as a whole, but the 
branches of Protestantism are as a rule 
more efficient among families of their 
own faith than the local Roman faith. 
Episcopalianism has an excellent record, 
due to the vigorous work of three 
churches: Grace Church, St. Mark’s and 
St. George’s. The other denominations 
are not sufficiently well represented to 
make it easy thoroughly to provide for 
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Only 5 per cent. of the Ro-. 
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those that look to them. Among the 
economic conditions it is interesting that 
there is practically no illegal child labor, 
but the number of families whose bread 
winners work the entire week is large, 
the Italians showing the largest, 9.4 per 
cent. Only 3.3 per cent. of the families 
are represented in labor unions; 47 per 
cent. carry insurance, showing an excel- 
lent’ record of thrift. Special study of 
the saloons shows that in one saloon 28 
clubs have their headquarters, while 4 
out of 15 are political headquarters. One 
of the saloons holds its license in the 
name of the German Odd Fellows and is 
the headquarters of the Kriegerbund vet- 
erans of 1870-71 and of the Grand Army, 
while many lodges of Odd Fellows, mu- 
sical clubs, bowling clubs, etc., meet there. 
This indicates how thoroughly social is 
the demand for the saloon among a very 
considerable section of the population. 
Parallel with: this it is noticeable that 
there are at least 4 places where only 
cider and mineral waters are offered for 
sale, and as they seem to be fully self- 
supporting, have comfortable chairs, 
tables and papers, they furnish an object 
lesson as to the method of overcoming 
the evil of the saloon. 


st 


The Massacre The worst fears as to the 
at Peking situation in Peking have 
been confirmed. A 

cable from United States Consul Good- 
now at Shanghai of July 13th states that 
the attack on the Legations was about to 
commence. Another of the 16th report- 
ed that there was nothing more to say. 
This means that he had no official infor- 
mation. There seems to be, however, no 
good reason to doubt the substantial ac- 
curacy of the reports that a messenger 
from Peking had arrived at Chinan-fu on 
July 11th, who said that two Lega- 
tions and the Catholic Cathedral had not 
been taken. Another dispatch stated that 
mutinous soldiers and Boxers had made 
a combined attack upon the British Lega- 
tion, but after a long fight were held in 
check. They then brought cannon, re- 
fusing to obey the imperial orders. A 
third dispatch by another messenger 
stated that on July 8th a breach had been 
made in the Legation walls by the can- 
non ; that the Legation was assaulted and 
carried with heavy loss; that the ammu- 
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nition of the foreigners was exhausted, 
and in the massacre that followed not a 
foreigner was left alive. Following upon 
these came a statement by the Governor 
of Shantung to Director of Railways and 
Telegraphs Sheng at Shanghai, stat- 
ing that a breach in the defenses of the 
Peking Legations was made by the guns 
of the Chinese assailants, and that after 
a gallant defense, during which the am- 
munition was exhausted, all the foreign- 
ers were killed. These reports give all 
that can be fairly looked upon as authen- 
tic. The columns of the papers are full 
of details of the most horrible type, but 
they are based solely upon rumors spread 
by the Chinese in Shanghai and enlarged 
upon by the press. From these, how- 
ever, may perhaps be gathered a story 
which in a substantially correct form sets 
forth the record of the week. This story 
is that after June 25th the Boxers and 
imperial troops gradually increased in 
numbers and camped in the streets about 
the British Legation. Sorties were made 
from the Legation and heavy fighting 
took place in the streets until the Chinese 
were compelled to withdraw from the im- 
mediate vicinity. At that time, accord- 
ing to certain reports, the foreigners suc- 
ceeded in getting control of a palace over- 
looking the Legation. At the same time 
there appears to have been an effort on 
the part of two at least of the Chinese 
generals, Prince Ching and General 
Wang Weng Shao, with their troops, to 
protect the foreigners. The result was 
a pitched battle between them and the 
rioters, made up partly of Boxers and 
partly of deserters from the regular 
army. In this it was reported that 
Prince Ching was seriously wounded, but 
escaped, while the general was killed and 
his force completely routed. Still the 
Chinese seem to have feared to ap- 
proach the Legation, and Prince Tuan 
brought up all the cannon that he could 
secure and made a breach in the walls. 
He then succeeded in arousing his men 
to an assault, which was met by the for- 
eigners, and there was a fierce hand to 
hand conflict, resulting in the complete 
annihilation of the foreign company. 
One report states that there was a sortie 
made early on the morning of July tst 
with the hope of cutting their way 
through, but this failed. There are re- 
ports that after the massacre of the for- 
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eigners the Boxers turned upon the na- 
tive Christians and cut to pieces every- 
bedy who would not join them, so that 
the streets of the city were everywhere 
flowing with blood. 


& 


There is on every hand 
a bitter feeling against 
the Chinese officials for 
the way in which they have acted in re- 
gard to the news. Every one is con- 
vinced that they knew all about the sit- 
uation from the very beginning, and that 
they gave out just such information as 
they felt disposed to give ; that they with- 
held news of the final result probably 
with the view of weakening the force of 
it and thus averting the sharpest of the 
indignation. Director Sheng with all 
his knowledge of what must have been, 
actually proposed to the American Con- 
sul at Shanghai to cable to Washington 
a proposal on the part of the Chinese 
Government to deliver all the foreigners 
safely in Tien-Tsin in exchange for an 
agteement by the Powers to suspend op- 
erations north of Peking, and that the 
Chinese Minister should come to Shang- 
hai to negotiate a settlement: In the 
same line is the action of the Chinese 
Minister at Washington, who delivered 
on July 11th to our Government a trans- 
lation of an imperial decree, dated June 
29th, in which the Chinese Government 
state their case and claim that the whole 
trouble arose from the local development 
of the Boxer movement into a civil war, 
which was beyond the power of the Gov- 
ernment to control. The first request of 
the Chinese legations for the introduc- 
tion of troops was granted, but the ac- 
tion of those troops was severely criti- 
cised, and the situation grew so danger- 
ous that it was decided to request the for- 
.eign ministers to retire temporarily to 
Tien-Tsin for safety. It was while this 
proposition was under discussion that 
the German Minister was assassinated 
by a mob on his way to the Tsung-li- 
Yamen. This encouraged the rioters, 
but every possible precaution was taken 
to protect the legations. At that time 
came the attack upon the forts at Taku, 
initiated, according to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, by the foreign ships (according 
to the Japanese official report, as well as 
statements by others, by the forts them- 
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selves).. The Chinese Government thus 
asserts that the initiative did not com- 
mence with the Chinese Government, but 
with the foreign Powers, agd apparently 
relies upon this statement ® practically 
absolving them from all responsibility. 
At first this statement was received with 
satisfaction, and Minister Wu’s affirma- 
tion of the safety of the legations was ac- 
cepted. Later on, however, it was called 
to mind that nowhere in the decree was 
there any such definite statement. 
Whereupon Secretary Hay took the 
ground that if it was possible for the 
Chinese Minister to secure direct infor- 
mation from Peking it must be possible 
for the American Government to enter 
into direct communication with Minister 
Conger. The Chinese Minister assented 
cordially, and offered to do his best to se- 
cure such communication. To this the 
reply is the story of the massacre. 


& 


All through the week there 
has been fighting at Tien- 
Tsin, which but for the 
overpowering interest in Peking would 
have attracted the greatest atterition. 
The Chinese troops have occupied the old 
city while the allied troops are defending 
the foreign settlements, including the 
British, German and French concessions, 
further down the Peiho River.  Be- 
tween the two is a section thickly popu- 
lated by the Chinese. On July 3rd the 
Chinese shelled the foreign settlements 
all day long, wrecking a number of 
houses but killing comparatively few peo- 
ple. This bombardment was continued 
at intervals up till July 8th, and on the 
6th 2,000 Boxers -attacked the French 
settlement, the one nearest to Tien-Tsin 
city, but were routed by the Russians. 
At the same time it was decided to re- 
move the foreigners to Taku. On July 
9th two battalions of the Ninth Ameri- 
can infantry and one battalion of ma- 
tines landed, making a force of about 
1,200 or 1,300 men, a reinforcement 
which, according to Admiral Remey, was 
very grateful to the allied forces, who 
were hard pressed. With this assist- 
ance the allies sought to attack the Chi- 
nese troops, but through the 9th and roth 
they were steadily repulsed, and on the 
13th suffered a serious reverse. Accord- 
ing to the dispatch from Admiral Remey, 


Reverse at 
Tien-Tsin 


the entire force attacked the native city, 
the Russians holding the right while the 
Ninth Infantry and the marines were on 
the left. They were repulsed with great 
loss, the Russians losing at least 100, in- 
cluding a colonel of. artillery ; the Ameri- 
cans over 30, the British over 40, the 
Japanese about 60 and the French 25. 
The American losses included the death 
of Colonel Liscum, of the Ninth Infan- 
try. The Chinese were estimated con- 
servatively at about 20,000, and they 
poured in a very heavy fire upon the al- 
lied troops, who were compelled to with- 
draw. This repulse of the allied forces 
at Tien-Tsin makes it very evident that 
any advance upon Peking will be prac-. 
tically impossible until a much larger 
army is gathered than it appears to be 
possible at present to secure. It renders 
it also all the more important that the 
places along the coast should be well de- 
fended, inasmuch as there appears to be 
an increase of the anti-foreign feeling al- 
most everywhere. Li Hung Chang has 
been ordered to Peking, but, it is stated, 
declines to leave Canton, preferring to 
remain there where he can use influence 
upon the southern viceroys in favor of 
the preservation of peace. ” 


& 


There was made public last 
week the following letter, 
addressed the week pre- 
vious by Secretary Hay to the different 
principal American diplomats abroad, 
which sets forth very clearly the policy 
of the American Government: 


America’s 
Position 


“In this critical posture of affairs in China 
it is deemed appropriate to define the attitude 
of the United States as far as present circum- 
stances permit this to be done. We adhere to 


‘ the policy initiated by us in 1857 of peace with 


the Chinese nation, of furtherance of lawful 
commerce and of protection of lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens by all means guaranteed 
under extra-territorial treaty rights and by 
the law of nations. If wrong be done to our 
citizens we propose to hold the responsible au- 
thors to the uttermost accountability. 

“We regard the condition of Peking as one 
of virtual anarchy, whereby power and respon- 
sibility are practically devolved upon the local 
provincial authorities. So long as they are 
not in overt collusion with rebellion and use 
their power to protect foreign life and proper- 
ty we regard them as representing the Chinese 
people, with whom we seek to remain in peace 
and friendship. The purpose of the President 
is, as it has been heretofore, to act concur- 
rently with the other Powers, first, in opening 
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up communication with Peking and rescuing 
the American officials, missionaries and other 


Americans who are in danger; second, in af- . 


fording all possible protection everywhere in 
China to American life and property; third, in 
guarding and protecting all legitimate Ameri- 
can interests, and, fourth, in aiding to prevent 
a spread of the disorders to the other provinces 
of the Empire and a recurrence of such dis- 
asters. 

“It is, of course, too early to forecast the 
means of attaining this last result, but the pol- 
icy of the Government of the United States is 
to seek a solution which may bring about per- 
manent safety and peace to China, preserve 
Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly Pow- 
ers by treaty and international law, and safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal and 
impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire.” 


As this is a simple declaration of policy 
it has naturally had no specific answer, 
but the general comment upon it by the 
foreign press indicates a very cordial 
acceptance of it. In pursuance of this 
every effort is being made to fill the needs 
by forwarding as many troops as are 
available. The Ninth Infantry has al- 
ready arrived at Tien-Tsin, and two regi- 
ments more, it is believed, are to be sent 
from General MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines. Reinforcements are being gath- 
ered on every hand, and troops that were 
being sent to Manila are to be diverted 
at Nagasaki to China. Arrangements 
are under discussion for completing the 
telegraphic communication by cable, the 
present lines being overworked and al- 
most unavailable. Just what effect the 
news of the final disaster at Peking will 
have upon this declared policy it is im- 
possible as yet to say. While it seems 
to be true that the regular Government 
made some effort to protect the Legations 
it seems to be proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Boxers had great encour- 
agement at first, and that the develop- 
ment of the revolt may fairly be credited 
to the Empress-Dowager and her ad- 
visers. Another most important factor 
is the report from Washington that Ja- 
pan has proclaimed her policy with re- 
gard to Asia in general and China in par- 
ticular to be that of the United States in 
regard to North and South America— 
viz., that she stands opposed to any par- 
tition of China, and that no territory now 
independent shall come under European 
control. 
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The British have met with 
another reverse in South 
Africa, which, while in it- 
self not very serious, is still dishearten- 
ing, as showing that the Boer troops are 
in better condition than had been sup- 
posed. This reverse took place eighteen 
miles from Pretoria, and included the 
capture of a squadron of the famous 
Scots Greys and a part of five companies 
of a Lincolnshire regiment and two guns. 
Reinforcements were sent from Pretoria, 
but arrived too late to prevent the Boers 
from carrying away the guns and the 
prisoners. Another place eighteen miles 
northwest of Johannesburg was also at- 
tacked, but here the Boers were repulsed. 
This sudden display of aggressiveness to 
the west of Pretoria and Johannesburg 
indicates that there is less of pacification 
than had been supposed. On the other 
hand, in the Orange River Colony, the 
British have captured Bethlehem, and are 
forcing General De Wet into still more 
narrow quarters. He has thus only one 
avenue of escape if he wishes to join the 
forces in the Transvaal, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he can avail himself even of 
that. The British now hold Van Ree- 
nen’s pass, and the Boer troops having 
less and less territory to call upon for 
supplies will soon, it is believed, be com- 
pelled to give up the fight. There will 
remain then the situation in the Trans- 
vaal, where there has been no essential 
change aside from the success referred 
to above. It is reported that consider- 
able quantities of ammunition and sup- 
plies are being brought i- by way of 
Lourenco Marquess. The Free Staters’ 
resistance seems to be weakening, inas- 
much as the State Secretary, Attorney 
and one member of the Council have sur- 


South Africa 


- rendered, after having failed to persuade 


President Steyn to make a general sub- 
mission. He is still with the troops in 
the rough country near Natal, tho just 
where is not evident, and appears to be 
resolved to make as much trouble as he 
can. The situation at Kumassi has not 
materially changed, except that Sir Fred- 
erick Hodgson and a party have suc- 
ceeded in making their escape, and have 
arrived at the coast. An expedition is 
pressing on its way to the refief of the 
garrison, which is holding its own, tho in 
severe straits. 












Porto Rico’s 





Government.* 


By Charles H. Allen, 






HE successful administration of 
Porto Rico will prove of the great- 
est importance to us as a gation, 

and the attitude of the whole Spanish- 
American world will be influenced to a 
considerable extent by what we do on the 
island. Not only Cubans, but Spanish- 
Americans all over the world, are intent- 
ly watching the outcome of our govern- 
ment in Porto Rico, and the proper way 
to win the respect and good wishes of all 
these people is to administer affairs wise- 
ly and conservatively. Even the ques- 
tion of Cuban annexation will depend, I 
think, largely upon our success or failure 
in Porto Rico. If we can demonstrate 
to the Cubans that the people of Porto 
Rico are definitely and materially bene- 
fited by our form of government it will 
be natural for them to wish to come into 
the Union. But we must also consider 
the moral effect that a wise administra- 
tion of Porto Rican affairs will have upon 
the great Spanish-American republics 
further south of us. It is to our inter- 
est to keep in close touch and sympathy 
with these countries, and fair dealing 
with the people of Porto Rico and Cuba 
will accomplish this in a most satisfac- 
tory way. 

The affairs of the island, material, 
financial and political, are successfully 
reaching a condition that must prove sat- 
isfactory to the people of both places. It 
is true that grave problems still confront 
us there, and we must meet them intelli- 
gently and hopefully. It has been my 
constant aim to win the confidence and 
trust of the natives, for in no other way 
can the island be changed into an Amer- 
ican possession in spirit as well as in 
name. The civil government established 
there seemed to be the best that could be 
devised on short notice, and although it 
was all new to the natives it has worked 
wonders among them. They have shown 
an enthusiasm in accepting it, and in 
adapting themselves to the new order of 
things, that greatly simplified our labor. 


* An interview for THE INDEPENDENT. 





GovERNOR oF Porto Rico. 


Had they been less responsive we might 
have met with difficulties that years of 
strenuous work would not have over- 
come. The industrious and intelligent 
natives have been with but few excep- 
tions our greatest helpers, and they have 
made the way comparatively smooth for 
the United States authorities. 

The new conditions of life and 
thought, of law and finance, and of hab- 
its and customs which the natives had 
inherited from ages past made it difficult 
at first for us to adjust ourselves to the 
situation. It required study and tact to 
approach some of the questions without 
making mistakes. But the people are 
now learning to understand our methods 
and institutions. The leading merchants 
and public men have given us every en- 
couragement, and delegations of them 
have come to the palace day after day to 
learn more of our methods of administra- 
tion and institutions. Others have pub- 
licly thanked us for our efforts and for 
the high examples set. In fact, the suc- 
cess of our institutions is already assured 
if wisdom and patience are shown in deal- 
ing with the islanders in the future as in 
the past. The people are very sensitive 
to injuries and slights as well as respon- 
sive to good intentions and efforts in 
their behalf, and we could easily lose 
their sympathy and confidence by a series 
of mistakes or intentional wrong doing. 
There is every reason why our adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the island should 
be of an exemplary character. 

The material development of Porto 
Rico is closely interwoven with its pub- 
lic and political evolution. If the natives 
find there is no prospect of their finding 
a market for their labor and products of 
the soil they would naturally be discon- 
tented under any form of government. 
It is not sufficient that the island should 
be a rich and fertile one. There should 
be capital and brains to convert the pos- 
sibilities of the soil into salable products, 
and then find markets for them. This is a 
serious matter that both leading merchants 
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and public men must consider in the 
broadest sense. The development of 
Porto Rican industries will give to the 
people new contentment and faith in our 
government and institutions. 

Many of these natural industries are 
in a most deplorable condition, and they 
are in great need of energetic men to de- 
velop them. In some instances the na- 
tive owners of land are waiting for our 
Government to do something, and they 
refuse either to sell or cultivate their es- 
tates. Some of the Porto Ricans have 
shown great energy and business capacity 
in cultivating their lands, and their crops 
are large and profitable. They have 
lacked the necessary capital to make su- 
gar raising a paying industry, but great 
changes are being made in this direction. 
Capital is coming into the island, and 
new sugar plants will be erected in the 
near future. The new tariff arrange- 
ments will greatly stimulate sugar rais- 
ing, and the industry is bound to prove 
one of the most profitable on the island. 
The sugar planters of Porto Rico will re- 
ceive $37.50 per ton in gold more than 
those of the West Indies for similar 
products, and this discrimination in fa- 
vor of the former will tend to build up an 
industry on the island that will give em- 
ployment to thousands. Those who have 
’ not the necessary capital to go into sugar 
raising will find profit in growing fruits 
and tobacco. The climate and soil are 
eminently adapted to the production of 
fine tropical fruits and high grades of to- 
‘bacco. One can raise either on a small 
farm, and with little capital to start with. 
For this reason tobacco and tropical 
fruits will be more popular than sugar 
with the average Porto Rican with a few 
acres of land anda little money. 

Heretofore the native planters depend- 
ed almost entirely upon coffee, and if the 
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season ruined that crop the whole popu- 


- lation was made a severe sufferer. With 


more diversified crops such annual depri- 
vations would not so often occur. The 
tornadoes would frequently destroy all 
the coffee plantations, and there would 
be two or three seasons of hardships, and 
the planters would have to raise money 
in Europe to carry them over the hard 
times. In prosperous years everybody 
spent money freely, and the planters 
would go to Paris and live in luxury for 
a season. The laborers who were de- 
pendent upon the coffee planters for their 
daily wages would be the heaviest suffer- 
ers. By diversifying the industries of 
the island there will be less chance of 
general crop devastation, and the small 
farmers, instead of spending all their 
profits abroad, will accumulate some- 
thing ahead and keep it on the island. 

Agriculturally the island of Porto Rico 
is one of the richest and most promising 
spots in the Western world. Everything 
adapted to such a climate grows luxu- 
riantly and abundantly. It is a veritable 
garden spot of the world. Land is com- 
paratively cheap, but under American 
administration it is steadily increasing in 
value. Labor is cheap, and the cost of 
living is small. It is a tropical country, 
but not unhealthful as most warm coun- 
tries. There are no epidemics, and the 
climate is tempered at all times by sea 
breezes. The work of establishing a 
civil government in such a delightful 
country, and among a people so re- 
sponsive and appreciative, is both inter- 
esting and pleasant. When everything 
is arranged harmoniously, and systems 
now established in perfect: working or- 
der, I predict that the island and its peo- 
ple will be one of the rarest gems of 
America’s possessions. 


Anarchist. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


REEDOM ? 


Ay, surely! freedom to do right; 


True Liberty, divinely fair and strong! 
But that for which you madly shriek, and fight 
With the assassin’s knife and dynamite, — 
What is it but the freedom to do wrong? 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 
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IV. 

CCORDING to this definition, all 
that which imparts to mankind 
something new, achieved by, the 

artist’s stress of feeling and thought, is 
a work of art. But in order that this 
mental activity may really possess the 
worth attributed to art, it must bring 
good to humanity. For evidently, to a 
new evil, a new temptation, which leads 
men into wrong-doing, one cannot con- 
cede the value given to art as aiding hu- 
man welfare. The merit of art is that it 
widens the horizon of humanity, and in- 
creases the wealth, the capital stock of 
the race. Therefore, altho a work of 
art must always include novelty, yet the 
revelation of novelty will not always be 
awork of art. That the production may 
be a work of art it is necessary: 

1. That the new idea, the subject 
represented, be of importance to man-- 
kind. 

2. That this subject be expressed so 
clearly as to be generally understood. 

3. That the author’s motives for his 
labors be derived from an internal ne- 
cessity, and not from external considera- 
tions. 

By this standard, that which discloses 
no new idea is no work of art; likewise 
that is not art which is entirely mean- 
ingless in subject, and therefore unnec- 
essary to humanity, however intelligible 
it may be, and however. sincere the ar- 
tist’s inner motive. Neither is that a 
work of art in which the setting forth is 
unintelligible, however sincere the at- 
tist’s relation to it; neither that which is 
Wrought by the author without internal 
compulsion to the work, but with exter- 
nal aims, however important the sub- 
ject, and however intelligibly the subject 
is set forth. 

That is a work of art which reveals 
something new, and at the same time 
sufficiently satisfies these three demands 
of subject, form and sincerity. 

And here arises the difficulty :. How 
are we to ascertain that lowest degree of 
subject, form and sincerity which a pro- 



































The Important and the Trivial in Art 
By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


duction must possess to be a work of art? 

To repeat: that only is a work of art 
which, firstly, has for subject something 
hitherto unrevealed and needful to man; 
secondly, reveals it so intelligently as to 
be generally accessible; and, thirdly, 
bears witness to the author’s need of 
solving his own internal problem. A 
production in which these qualities are 
present, even in a small degree, is, then, a 
work of art; but a production in which 
even one of them is absent is not. 

But, it will be answered to this, every 
production contains something or other 
needful to men, can be at least partly 
understood, and contains at least a cer- 
tain degree of artistic sincerity. Where, 
then, is the limit of necessity in the sub- 
ject, intelligibility in expression, and sin- 
cerity in treatment? We find an answer 
to this question by gaining a clear idea 
of the other limit on the higher side, on 
the side of what is possible to art. The 
opposite side of this higher limit will 
then stand as the lower limit of the 
sphere of art, below which is excluded 
all that cannot be reckoned as art. 

As to subject, the highest possibility 
is in subjects which are always essential 
to all mankind. Now those which are es- 
sential must be “ good,” “ moral.” * The 
lowest limit as to subject, consequently, 
will be fixed at subjects which are not 
essential, which are bad, immoral. 

The highest possibility as to expres- 
sion is in that which is intelligible to all 
men at all times. That, then, which is 
thus intelligible, being in nothing ob- 
scure, superfluous or vague, but clear, 
concise and definite, that is recognized 
as beautiful in form. Conversely, the 
lowest limit of expression rests at ob- 





1 Half a century ago. such words as “‘ essential,” “‘ good,”’ 
‘**moral,”’ needed no explanation ; but in our time nine out 
of ten educated people. at the sound of these words, ask 
with an air of triumph, ‘‘ But what is essential, good, 
moral?’’ as though they supposed that these words ex- 
press something assumed, and incapable of definition. I 
must accordingly answer such questioning thus: 

That is essential, good, moral, which unites men, not by 
violence but by love; which discloses to men the real joy 
of human unity. That is ‘‘bad,” ‘immoral,’ which 
breaks the unity of mankind and leads to the suffering 
which disunion causes That is ‘‘ essential’? which leads 
men to understand and to love the good which before they 
neither understood nor loved, 
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scurity, prolixity and indefiniteness— 
that is, at repulsiveness. 

The highest possibility in the artist’s 
relation to his work is attained when his 
presentation produces in all minds a con- 
viction of the reality of that which is 
represented ; a conviction of reality not 
as to the mere depiction, but as to what 
really occurred in the soul of the artist. 
This conviction of reality is produced by 
truth only; and therefore the highest re- 
lation of the artist to his work is that of 
truthfulness. The lowest limit, con- 
versely, is where the relation between 
the artist and his work is not genuine, 
but is untruthful. 

All works of art range themselves be- 
tween these limits. 

A perfect art-work will have a subject 
which is essential to every one, and there- 
fore moral; the expression will be quite 
clear, intelligible to all, and therefore 
beautiful; the artist’s relation to it will 
be altogether sincere, heartfelt,and there- 
fore truthful. Those productions are 
still works of art, tho imperfect, in which 
these three demands are satisfied, tho 
in unequal degree. That only is no 
work of art wherein the subject is 
wholly meaningless, unimportant, or in 
which the expression is quite unintelli- 
gible, or in which the relation of the ar- 
tist to the work is wholly insincere. 

According to the degree of perfection 
attained in any of these three respects, 
all true works of art are distinguishable 
as to their merits. Sometimes merit is 
in one respect, sometimes in the other, 
sometimes in the third. 

All imperfect productions fall of 
themselves, under these fundamental 
conditions of art, into three descriptions. 

1. Productions superior as to subject. 

2. Productions superior in beauty of 
form. 

3. Productions of superior sincerity. 

All these three descriptions are ap- 
proximations to perfect art, and are in- 
evitably produced wherever there is art. 

Thus, with young artists, for the most 
part, sincerity is the rule, coupled with 
insignificance of subject and more or 
less successful form. With older ar- 
tists, on the contrary, the consideration 
of subject often prevails over both form 
and sincerity. With laborious artists, 
form prevails over both subject and sin- 
cerity. 
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All works of art may be appraised by 
the prevalence in them of one, the other, 
or the third, merit, and all may be sub- 
classed in some such way: 1. Significant, 
good in form, but of defective sincerity. 
2. Significant, poor in form, and of de- 
fective sincerity. 3. Poor in  signifi- 
cance, good in form, and sincere. And 
so on through all possible combinations 
and mutations. 

All works of art, and the productions 
of man’s mental activity generally, can 
be appraised only upon the basis of these 
three fundamental conditions; and have 
been, and are,‘so appraised. 

Differences in estimation of art have 
arisen, and do arise, from the varying 
pressure of the demands made upon art 
from time to time, in relation to each of 
these three conditions. 

For example, in classic antiquity the 
demands for significance were far high- 
er and the demands for clearness and 
truthfulness were far lower than they 
subsequently became, and have especial- 
ly become in our time. The demand for 
beauty became greater in the Middle 
Ages, but, on the other hand, the de- 
mands for significance and_ sincerity 
were lowered, while in our time the 
demand for sincerity, truthfulness, has 
become far greater. But, on the other 
hand, the demand for goodness in form 
has been lowered; and still more has 
the demand for essentialness of subject 
been lowered. 

V. 


Criticism of a work of art is neces- 
sarily correct when all of these three 
conditions are borne in mind; and in- 
evitably incorrect when the production 
is valued on the basis, not of them all, 
but of one or two of them. 

And yet, criticism of art-work, based 
upon one only of these conditions, is an 
error, especially widespread in our own 
time; lowering the general level of the 
demands made upon art, until the sem- 
blance only is reached ; and confusing in 
the minds of critics and artists and the 
public the ideas of true art and its lim- 
its by losing sight of the line which dis- 
criminates art from technicality and triv- 
iality. 

This confusion arises because people 
devoid of the faculty of understanding 
true art judge of works of art distort 
edly, seeing in them, according to their 
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own characters and training, one, or the 
other, or the third quality only; and 
imagining that in the one aspect appre- 
ciable by them, and by the import of art 
on this one side, the whole of art is meas- 
ured. Some see only the meaning of the 
subject, others only the beauty of form, 
others again only the sincerity and re- 
sultant truthfulness; and, according ‘to 
what they see, they define the property 
of art itself and construct their theories ; 
encouraging by their praises those people 
who, like their judges, not understand- 
ing the constituents of a true work of 
art, turn their productions out like pan- 
cakes, and inundate our world with foul 
torrents of all kinds of folly and abom- 
ination, which they miscall “ works of 
art.” 

The false theories arise from the fail- 
ure to comprehend the whole purport of 
art, and from the severing of its three 
fundamental conditions. And_ these 
three false theories respond to the three 
main demands of art, taken independent- 
ly of each other. 

The first theory, of so-called “ tend- 
ency ”’ in art, recognizes as a work of art 
one which has a subject, tho not new, yet 
with an important moral purpose; and 
this apart from beauty of form and sin- 
cerity. The second theory, “art for art’s 
sake,” recognizes as a work of art only 
that which possesses beauty of form 
apart from the newness and importance 
of the subject, and from sincerity. The 
third theory, the “ realistic,” recognizes 
only that work in which the artist treats 
his subject sincerely, and therefore 
truthfully. This last theory recognizes 
that, however insignificant and even re- 
pulsive the subject, and whatever the suc- 
cess in form, the production will be good 
when the author’s relation to what he 
depicts is sincere, and therefore truthful. 

VI. 


All these theories overlook the one 
main thing—namely, that neither mean- 
Ing, nor successful form, nor truthful- 
ness provides the requisite for a work of 
art; the fundamental requisite being the 
artist’s consciousness of something new 
and important. 

_ Therefore, as it always has been, so 
itever will be, necessary for the real ar- 
lst to be able to perceive things which 
are quite new and essential, For the per- 
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ception of new ideas, it is needful for 
the artist to observe and think; and not 
to occupy his days with trifles which 
hinder attentive observation and consid- 
eration of the important phenomena of 
life. In order that the new ideas so re- 
ceived may be essential ones, the artist 
must be a morally enlightened man; he 
must live an unselfish life, and share the 
common labors of humanity. 

As soon as he receives a new and es- 
sential idea, he will ‘not fail to find a 
form wherein to express it, and the sin- 
cerity which is necessary will be his al- 
ready, 

He must be able to so present the new 
subject that it may be generally under- 
stood ; and to this end he must have such 
a mastery of his craft that, in working, 
he may think as little of the laws of this 
craft as a man in walking thinks of the 
laws of mechanics. And to attain this, 
the artist must not look round at his 
work, and admire it, he must not make 
his craftmanship his object; just as a 
man when walking must not contem- 
plate and admire his gait. The artist 
need only take care that the presentment 
of his subject is clear and intelligible to 
all. 

Finally, that he may work upon his 
subject without external aims, and to 
satisfy his internal compulsion only, the 
artist must be above motives of interest 
and ambition. He must indeed love, with 
his own heart, and not with borrowed 
feelings ; he must not assume to love that 
which others perceive, or consider to be 
worthy of love. 

To achieve all this, the artist must do 
as Balaam did; who when the messen- 
gers came to him retired into solitude, 
there to await God, so that he might say 

only that which God commanded; and 
not do as Balaam afterward did, when, 
tempted by gifts, he went to the king, 
against that.command of God which was 
clear even to the ass on which he rode, 
tho not to him whom interest and vanity 
had blinded. 
VII. 


In our time nothing of all this is de- 
manded. A man who wishes to follow 
art need not wait until there arise in his 
soul that essential new subject which he 
may sincerely love and clothe in a form 
worthy of it. In our time any one who 
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would follow art either takes a subject 
current at the moment, which is ap- 
proved by those who are, in his opinion, 
clever people, and gives to this an artis- 
tic form as well as he can; or else he 
chooses a subject upon which he can best 
exhibit technical skill, and with toil and 
patience produces what he considers a 
work of art; or, having received some 
chance impression, he takes the cause 
of the impression for his subject, imagin- 
ing that this will yield a work of art, be- 
cause of the casual impression it made 
on himself. 

Thus there comes forth an innumera- 
able multitude of so-called works of art, 
turned out, as in every mechanical craft, 
without the least pause. Current fash- 
ionable notions always exist in society ; 
it is always possible, with patience, to 
learn some handicraft ; and something or 
other will always seem interesting to 
some one. By disuniting the qualities 
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which are united in true art, so many 
works of spurious art have been turned 
out that the public, the critics, and pre- 
tended artists themselves, have quite lost 
all definite idea of what they themselves 
hold as art. ‘ 

People to-day have, as it were, said to 
themselves: ‘‘ Works of art are good and 
useful; it is proper, therefore, to labor 
to multiply them.” It would, indeed, be 
well if there were more of them; but, un- 
fortunately, only those productions can 
be made to order which, wanting the 
necessary qualities of art, sink to the 
level of mere craftmanship. 

A really artistic production may not 
be made to order. For a true work of 
art is a revelation of new knowledge of 
life, which, following laws beyond our 
comprehension, arises in the artist’s soul, 
and, receiving expression, illuminates 
the way along which humanity is ad- 
vancing. 


Theocracy in China. 


By the Hon. 


Charles Denby. 


Late Unirep States MINISTER TO CHINA. 


HE Chinese Government has been 
said to be patriarchal. In its ac- 
tual administration it is undoubt- 

edly patriarchal. The Emperor is sire, 
and his officers, down to the head man in 
every village, occupy the position of fath- 
er, just as a man does of his household. 
ut behind the patriarchal system, and 
controlling it, is the principle of theoc- 
racy. No nation in the world in its ad- 
ministration of the law acknowledges so 
directly its responsibilities to the rule of 
heaven. Judged by governmental acts, 
nowhere does the Deity so completely 
rule and control the destinies of men as 
in China. In the greatest, as in the small- 
est, affairs, heaven sways the conduct of 
the Emperor and all his officials, and the 
people. When Ching Tang, founder of 
the Shang dynasty, B. C. 1766, and Wu 
Wang of the Chau, B. C. 1122, took up 
“arms against the Emperors, it was 
claimed that they had not fulfilled the de- 
crees of heaven, and for that reason they 
had forfeited their right to the throne. I 
saw an altar in the Temple of Heaven, 


which was struck by lightning, burn up. 
The next day, by an imperial decree, pun- 
ishment was awarded the guardians of 
this great edifice because of its destruc- 
tion. I inquired of a learned Chinese 
how it was possible for any Government 
to punish an official for the plain and di- 
rect act of nature, or of God, in which 
he had no concern whatever. I was told 
that heaven would not have destroyed the 
altar unless a sin had been committed— 
that some wrong had been done, and it 
had to be punished by the State. 

It was said that even if the guardians 
had done no wrong, their predecessors 
must have committed a crime, because 
the Deity would not have destroyed the 
temple unless somebody had been guilty 
of wrong-doing. By the same line of 
reasoning the law of China reconciles 
with the idea of justice the punishment 
of the insane. It is freely admitted that 
an insane person does not know what he 
is doing—that no moral guilt attaches to 
his act. Nevertheless, when he murders 
his father, as sometimes happens, he 1s 
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condemned to suffer the punishment of 
the Ling-Chir ; that is to say, he is slowly 
and deliberately cut to pieces by severing 
one by one his members from his body. 
This severity is accounted for by the 
statement: that the Deity would not have 
made the man insane unless he, or some 
one connected with him, had committed 
a crime, and that crime must be pun- 
ished. Among the rulers of the world 
the Pope alone approaches the Emperor 
of China in the claim to be the Vice-Re- 
gent of Heaven. They alone interpret 
the decrees of the Deity. No Senator of 
the United States, who ascribes every- 
thing that has been done in governmental 


affairs to the Divine command, is more ‘ 


eloquent on that subject than the Empe- 
ror in his official papers. His ascending 
the throne is described as his “ receiving 
from heaven and revolving nature the 
government of the world.” In the an- 
nouncement of his ascent to the Dragon 
seat he proclaims that his predecessor, 
“the Dragon Charioteer, became a guest 
on high.” He speaks of the Divine uten- 
sil devolving on his “ contemptible per- 
son,” and goes on to say that with vener- 
ation “ I receive charge of heaven’s great 
concerns.” 

He is the high priest, too, of his nation. 
Three miles south of the palace in the 
Chinese city, the Tien Tan, or altar of 
heaven, is situated. Here the Emperor, 
accompanied by the princes of his family 
and his nobles, goes at the winter solstice. 
On this day the houses on the route are 
all closed up.’ The side streets are barred 
with matting, and the foreigners are re- 
quested not to go on the streets which 
the imperial cortége must traverse. If 
any one peeps he is shot by the guard. 
In a compound, surrounded by three 
miles of wall, amid dense groves of lo- 
cust, pine and fir trees, there is a second 
wall which surrounds the sacred build- 
ings. As in all temples in the East, there 
1s a copse of enormous old cypress trees, 
and in the midst of them stands the great 
South altar. Williams says of it, that 


“this most important of Chinese religious 
structures is a beautiful triple circular terrace 
of white marble, whose base is 210, middle 
stage 150 and top go feet in width, each ter- 
face encompassed by a richly carved balus- 
trade. A curious symbol of the number three 
and its multiples may be noticed in the meas- 
urements of this pile. The uppermost terrace, 
Whose hight above the ground is about 18 
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feet, is paved with marble slabs, forming nine 
concentric circles—the inner of nine stones in- 
closing a central piece, and around this each 
receding layer consists of a successive multiple 
of nine until the square of nine (a favorite 
number of Chinese philosophy) is reached in 
the uttermost row. It is upon the single round 
stone in the center of the upper platform that 
the Emperor kneels when worshipping heaven 
and his ancestors at the winter solstice.” 
Nearby is the great furnace, nine feet 
high, faced with green porcelain, and as- 
cended on three of its sides by porcelain 
staircases. In this receptacle is consumed 
at the yearly ceremony a burnt offering 
of a bullock entire and without blemish. 
Formerly the Emperor went to the Tem- 
ple of Heaven in a car drawn by an ele- 
phant. The elephant was still in Peking 
when I was there, but of later years the 
Emperor is carried in a chair borne by 
sixteen men. He goes first to the Chai- 
Kung, or “ Palace of Fasting,” where he 
prepares himself by lonely meditation for 
his duty. His followers likewise prepare 
themselves for the occasion by fasting, 
ablution and change of garments. In the 
‘Temple of Heaven there are no signs, 
placards, images or memorials. With 
magnificent simplicity, imitating the an- 
cient Jewish rites, as the representative 
and high-priest of one-fourth of the hu- 
man family, the Emperor worships the 
unknown God, Shangti. Who was Shang- 
ti? Here the layman had better pause. It 
is not his business to discuss theological 
questions. The missionaries have wor- 
ried for many years over this subject. 
If Shangti was a deity, then his worship 
bears no resemblance to idolatry, but the 
religious thinker generally asserts that he 
was not an Entity, not the Jupiter, nor 
the Jehovah, but that he represents heav- 
en; that is to say, Pantheism. Williams, 
the great missionary, diplomatist and au- 
thor, disposes of the question as follows: 
“The idea that the Chinese have of heaven 
seems to be Pantheistic, and in worshiping 
heaven, earth, and terrestrial gods they mean 
to include and propitiate all superior powers. 
If, as seems probable, the original idea of 
Shangti, as it can be imperfectly gleaned from 
early records, was that of the Supreme intelli- 
gence, it has since been lost.” 


I cannot see how this idea has been 
lost. As was done six thousand years 
ago, so to-day the Emperor performs the 
ancient rites, and worships Shangti, and 
invites him to banquet with his imperial 
ancestors. Nothing ever changes in 
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China. This is the religion of the State. 
For the people there are three sects, usu- 
ally called Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, or Rationalism. Among the gen- 
try and literati naturally Confucianism is 
the most popular, because it is no religion 
at all; it is simply philosophy. Confucius 
had little to say about religion. He con- 
fined himself to man’s duty to his neigh- 
bor, and let the gods alone. He did not 
teach the duty of man to a higher power. 
In our day he would have been called an 
agnostic. Williams says: 
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“He admitted that he did not understand 
much about the gods, and that the obligations 
of man lay rather in doing his duties to his 
relatives and society than in worshiping spir- 
its unknown. ‘ Not knowing even life,’ said 
he, ‘how can we know death?’” 

I shall imitate the modesty of Confu- 
cius and not undertake to discuss a sub- 
ject that I know nothing about—the pur- 
pose of this article being simply to show 
how theocratic principles enter into the 
actual administration of governmental 
affairs in the Chinese Empire. 

EVANSVILLE, IDINANA. 


Progress in New Zealand. 
By Edward Tregear, 


New ZEALAND CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


EW ZEALAND is gaining a name 
for making legislative experi- 
ments and some of the measures 

she extracts from the social crucible are 
watched with earnestness in countries 
with far larger economic interests than 
her own. Many of these tentative de- 
partures along new lines of action have 
been looked upon as Socialistic—that is, 
as widening the influence of the people as 
awhole(the State) and curtailing the free- 
dom of the individual. Of course some 
hold that it is only by curbing the will of 
the irresponsible individual that personal 
liberty for the majority is possible, but, 
be that as it may, such experiments do not 
constitute the whole policy of the colony’s 
legislation, however much the colonists 
themselves thrive under and appreciate 
the so-called Socialistic program. Many 
of New Zealand’s political efforts are 
more in the direction of humanitarianism 
than of collectivism, inasmuch as they 
are devoted to the protection of the poorer 
and weaker members of the community. 
Luckily, however, there is combined with 
the attempt to remedy the ills that afflict 
the working class a sincere determination 
to do so if possible without inflicting in- 
jury on the wealthy or the investor of 
capital. One has been found to be per- 


time shall not be permitted in factories 
without payment to those employed, the 
view may be taken that while such a 
measure benefits the worker it certainly 
is not inimical to the employer, for such 
enactments give him a bright, healthy 
man or woman to do efficient work, in- 
stead of a half poisoned, worked out crea- 
ture dawdling in a stupefying atmosphere 
and flaccid with last night’s toil. Prac- 
tically, there is hardly a law in existence 
in New Zealand that, however slandered 
at the time of its birth as an interference 
with the right to “ wallop your own nig- 
ger,” would not now be as fiercely fought 
for by employers as employed, if there 
was any danger of its suspension or re- 
peal. 

New Zealand has, in the session of 
Parliament now close at hand, no star- 
tling experiment such as Old Age Pen- 
sions or Compulsory Arbitration to in- 
troduce. There is, however, one meas- 
ure to be energetically pushed, that will, 
if passed, place her industrial classes on 
a firmer basis than ever before in regard 
to protection from death or injury in the 
course of their employment. To under- 
stand why such a law is vitally necessary 
we must take a brief retrospect. 

We have had for some years on the 


fectly compatible with the other, and it is statute book of the colony Acts designed 
quite possible to reconcile the interests of for the purpose of rendering employers 
employers and employed in many ways. liable in damages for accidents to theif 
For instance, in insisting that pure air workmen if personal injury arises from 
shall circulate in workrooms or that over- defects in the plant, machinery, etc., sup 
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plied by the employer, or is due to his neg- 
ligence or that of any one to whom he has 
delegated authority. There were several 
exceptions made to this liability. For in- 


- stance, a workman was supposed to notify 


his employer of any fault or weakness 
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coming under his cognizance in plant or 
machinery. If the workman was aware 
of the defect and suffered injury from it 
without having taken reasonable meas- 
ures to make his employer aware, the em- 
ployer was not held liable. There were 
several such provisions of shelter for the 
employer. 

This Act, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, appeared to work fairly well for a 
considerable time until a new factor in 
industrial life was introduced. An Ac- 
cident Insurance Company was formed 
in the colony, and several of its officers 
and agents, being very unscrupulous men, 
pushed the business of the society in a 









































s most undesirable manner. They went 
eC through the country stating that their 
a company was empowered to protect em- 
y ployers against liability for accidents by 
h insuring their workmen. Some of the 
y agents represented themselves as acting 
- ‘with the authority of the Government, 
a- and they swept into their net not only 
re manufacturers and contractors, but even 
C- the farmers and pastoralists, meeting, 
ce both among those ignorant of the law and 
ed those interested in evading the law, with 
ce singular success. From every part of 
ig the colony came complaints from work- 
rht men that sums were being deducted 
ere weekly from their wages for accident 
re- insurance, in some cases with their con- 
sent, but .in the majority of instances 
of without consent. Of course, even in 
car- cases of “ consent,” one knows how much 
en- the acquiescence of the workman is worth 
in- when he is told or made to understand 
eas- that if he does not consent he will be dis- 
vill, charged. In a very small income the 
; on weekly percentage deducted (about three 
yard cents in the dollar) was grudged by a 
_ the man, such as a laborer in a saw mill, only 
der- getting perhaps seven dollars a week, 
sary when every cent earned was allocated for 
domestic purposes beforehand. Many 
| the complained that it compelled them to give 
oned up their Benefit Society, with its sick and 
yers funeral funds, etc., or rendered them un- 
thei! Hi able to continue the ordinary insurance 
from 9 premiums against death which protected 
Sup’ HH the widow and orphan. 





conflict, a “ Workers’ Compensation Act,” 
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It was asserted that the employer paid 
half of the workman’s accident insur- 
ance, and the workman himself the other 
half, but the employer held the policy 
alone, and there was good reason to be- 
lieve that in many cases the employer’s 
subscription was bogus, and that the 
whole premium was paid by the work- 
man. Let it be clearly understood how 
immoral, how unspeakably wicked, the 
arrangement was when stripped naked. 
It meant this, that a workman was com- 
pelled to pay a premium‘on purpose to 
get himself killed or maimed. For, 
while the law declared that an employer 
who provided rotten scaffolding, or 


‘rusted boilers, or who ordered his work- 


men into dangerous places, should be 
punished by liability to pay heavy dam- 
ages to the injured workman or his fam- 
ily, the insurance company asserted that, 
however criminally careless or miserly 
an employer might be, the company 
would pay the compensation and be re- 
couped by moneys drawn beforehand 
from the workmen themselves. The 


‘Seddon Ministry, in endeavoring to rem- 


edy this state of things, did not obtrude 
the question of morals on the line I have 
above pointed out. They moved on the 
simple line of desiring justice under “ the 
law of contract ”—viz., that when a work- 
man had engaged to perform a certain 
duty for a stated price of wage, he was 
entitled to receive that sum, and not a 
cent less, when he had done his work 
satisfactorily. No employer, whether on 
the plea that he was deducting the money 
for insurance, for recreation, for religion, 
or for any other purpose, had the right 
to stop at his own sweet will the tiniest 
proportion of the earnings on any ac- 
count whatever. 

A bill was introduced called “ The 
Wages Protection Bill.” It passed the 
House of Representatives, only to be 
thrown out in the Upper House. The 
Accident Insurance Company was fight- 
ing for life, and every influence at its 
command was unsparingly used. The 
next year the same program was fe- 
peated, but the dauntless insistence of the 
Liberal Party saw, during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, the triumph of sus- 
tained endeavor. The bill became an 


Act, and received the Queen’s sanction. 


In the meantime, during the three years’ 
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had been passed in Great Britain, and 
was plainly seen to be a clear advance 
on the “ Employers’ Liability Act” of 
New Zealand. The colonial Ministry in- 
tend to introduce a bill based on the Act 
in force in the mother country, and very 
considerably widening the scope of the 
liability of employers for accidents to 
their workmen, for it states in effect that 
they are liable for all accidents. There 
is a large and certain percentage of acci- 
dents which seem unavoidable in indus- 
trial pursuits, and the workman, careful 
as he may be, is liable to misfortune. It 
may not be through any carelessness of. 
the employer ; it may solely be owing to 
the weakness of human nature. Ifa ma- 
chine of rigid steel and iron sometimes 
breaks down or wears out in parts, shall 
not the more subtile and delicate human 
machine be liable to collapse? A man 
may perform the same action among ma- 
chinery safely for a million repetitions, 
then comes a time when, through mo- 
mentary illness or an instant’s with- 
drawal of attention—perhaps even 
through an automatic suspension of the 
muscles—the dreaded fate arrives, there 
is a dead or wounded worker among the 
wheels or at the foot of the scaffolding, 
and a widow and orphans on the world. 
The employer does not wish for the acci- 
dent, the worker certainly does not, there- 
fore any expense connected with it is a 
- trade risk and is to be appraised accord- 
ingly. So regularly come industrial ac- 
cidents that the statistician can inform us 
about how many will occur in the year, 
and so it is not beyond the power of any 
business man to allot approximately the 
proportionate amount which men in his 
line of business will have to pay. 

It may be urged that a small employer 
might come to ruin if one fatal accident 
to his workman necessitated the payment 
of two thousand dollars to the bereaved 
family, and through no fault of the em- 
ployer himself. That is true; but it is 
also true that it was through no fault of 
the workman’s wife that she was made a 
widow and has with her children to face 
“the wolf at the door.” Somebody 
should pay. The industrial world should 
pay the bill, that regular uninterrupted 
account whereof the items are human 
lives and crippled limbs. Who should 
pay the bill of trade losses but those who 
receive the trade profits—the employers? 
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Of course, ultimately the general public 
will pay; the employers will see to that 
by means of enhanced prices, but this is 
as it should be. The industries of a peo- 
ple benefit their whole nation, and it is 
on the bulk of the citizens who benefit 
by industrial progress that the cost of 
production should rest. In the meantime, 
however, it is the employer of workmen 
who has to meet the expense of com- 
pensation, and this can only be properly 
done by mutual insurance. The key to 
the position is the word “ mutual ’”’—the 
employers must form insurance leagues 
among themselves. 

In Germany each trade in the country 
forms its league of insuring employers; 
in Austria all employers in a district 
(whatever the trade) constitute the 
league. The former system is the better, 
for the following reason. It is found in 
practical working that the only way to 
prevent great loss is for the employers in 
any line of business to keep a sharp look- 
out on each other. The league employs 
its own inspectors, sharp eyed, keen wit- 
ted fellows, whose rules are more strin- 
gent and attention more unceasing than 
that of the ordinary Government inspec- 
tors. No rotten boilers, no obsolete ma- 
chinery, no death traps for the unwary 
are permitted to exist without improve- 
ment being demanded in the name of the 
employers’ league. The compensation 
to be paid by any employer, through his 
neglect or parsimony causing injury to 
workmen, falls upon. the whole of the 
members of the league, and they will not 
permit the conduct of one of their num- 
ber to bring expense and disgrace upon 
them. By this system no small employer 
can be ruined in having to pay heavy 
compensation, for the sum comes out of 
the general fund. Generally the capital 
likely to be wanted for this purpose dut- 
ing the ensuing year is called up in the 
shape of premium, amounting in the per- 
ilous trades to some two:and one-half per 
cent. on the annual expenditure. In 
this watchfulness of the employers one 
on the other, or rather all on each, is 
found the best of safeguards for the life 
and limbs of the operatives, men and 
women who surely suffer enough in fur- 
nishing from their numbers the innocent 
victims of industrial prosperity. To this 
danger need not be added the haunting 
féar that those dear to them should ina 
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mercies of the nineteenth century. 


Such a measure, if it passes in the com- 
ing session of the New Zealand Parlia- 
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moment be left defenseless to the tender 
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ment, will carry the colony one step fur- 
ther along the road of reform and prog- 
ress which she has lately, with unfalter- 
ing step, pursued. 


WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND, 


[Mozoomdar is one of the most distinguished of the educated liberals in India and he is the successor of his cousin 
Keshub Chunder Senn, in the leadership of the conservative branch of the Brahmo Somaj.—Epiror]. 


HE question has often been asked me 
by my American friends as to 
whether England rules well in In- 

dia. The answer has invariably been an 
affirmative one. England has united In- 
dia from sea to sea, from the highest 
mountain tops in the north to the south- 
ernmost islands, as no other power ever 
did. England unites the great multitude 
of Indian races in a sense of growing na- 
tionality under one government, under 
the same laws and under the invaluable 
gift of the English language. English 
literature is our literature, English his- 
tory is our study, English science we re- 
vere. Nearly all the best ideas of the 
educated in India connect them with 
England. The suggestions for a higher 
religion come from the same source. 
There is a new inspiration for higher 
standards of social, personal and political 
life, and if this is not progress what is? 
England, unlike some Continental 
races, did not go into India with a pro- 
gram of religous propagandism. Her 
tule has been a non-religious, unsecta- 
tian rule, giving to every one freedom of 
faith and religious life. Tho she has 
often been blamed for this neutrality, 
there is more religion in this non-reli- 
gious policy than in the aggressive spirit 
of proselytism. The uprightness, truth- 
fulness and justice of English rule in In- 
dia have silently spread a higher ideal of 
Personal and public life than we knew 
thirty years ago. Corruption is all but 
tnknown, a strict sense of duty is the 
tule. Those whom the English have edu- 
cated they have brought somewhat near 
'o themselves in faith, morality and the 
Principles of life. All Englishmen are 
not alike, and all English officials are not 
alike, but in many of them character 


bears a high value; and to my mind the 
element of character counts for more in 
Christianity than any other quality. 

India is at peace with herself and with 
other nations. Internal discords, exter- 
nal invasions, have now practically died 
away. There is no doubt of the good will 
of the Government for the people and 
there is no doubt of the loyalty of the 
people for the Government. If peace on 
earth and good will to men make up re- 
_ligion, there is no doubt that there is a 
great religion, silent tho it be, at the back 
of a great government. What is the rea- 
son that from so early as the year 1830 
new aspirations for a pure religion, con- 
tinued revivals of what is excellent in the 
old Indian faiths, a continued reaching 
forward toward a purer social life and a 
great desire for brotherhood among 
Eastern and Western peoples, have found 
expression among our representative 
men? What is the reason that such in- 
stitutions as the Brahmo Somaj have 
sprung up in India and are continually 
springing up showing an unmistakable 
affinity for Western churches and socie- 
ties? There is only one answer possi- 
ble: India is moving forward toward the 
West and England is moving forward 
toward India. 

Political aspirations, social advance- 
ment, intellectual culture, religious re- 
form are all involved in this spirit of 
progress. In the history of the Brahmo 
Somaj movement we have tried to give 
this progress a spiritual character. The 
declaration of our creed makes loyalty to 
the sovereign a chief article. Our re- 
ligious professions are nothing without 
social progress. Our intellectual and re- 
ligious aspirations represent two sides of 
the same ideal. Far from disuniting 
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morality and religion and public life, we 
hold that morals make the practical side 
and worship the emotional side of our re- 
lations to God and man. 

From what I have said of the approach 
of the Indian toward European ideals it 
must not be inferred that we are being 
Anglicized all over; that would be unreal 
and artificial By some virtue of the 
Indian mind it has a tendency to conserve 
its old peculiarities. The tide of West- 
ern influence has carried away a good 
many of our young men and converted 
them into a weak edition of European 
ways, but as a whole up to now the high 
class Hindoo has retained his individual- 
ity. 

Unfortunately, it is not always the vir- 
tues of the Englishman that have made 
their way into India. An Englishman 
when he is bad is uncommonly so. The 
first generation of educated Hindoos im- 
bibed a disproportionate amount of Eu- 
ropean vices which still in certain quar- 
ters go by the name of refinement. But 
of late a contrary current has set in, and 
men’s tastes are going back to primitive 
standards. The habit of wine drinking 
is growing less and less among educated 
natives, tho there is the same necessity 
for strict control of the Government 
liquor policy. At first we protested 
against Hindoo semi-barbarism, and now 
we protest against European artificial- 
ism. We feel that the course of modern 
progress lies between the Eastern and 
Western extremes of usage and ideas. 

Progressive Hindoo society must go 
forward on lines which may largely de- 
viate from social life in the Western 
world. It was religion at one time, even 
long before the age of Indian lawmakers 
like Menu, that assigned to woman her 
place of honor, liberty and social assem- 
blage. It was religion, again under differ- 
ent circumstances, that depressed, discour- 
aged and to a large extent demoralized 
her. Religion andthe moral sense must lift 
her in the future and give her those high 
privileges which belong to her by nature 
and by civilized, social custom. We 
therefore concentrate our efforts to make 
woman a spiritual rather than a society 
woman or a clever woman. Send us, 
therefore, some of your spiritually mind- 
ed women; we need them more than 
proselyters. 

The Indian caste system has classified 
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society so minutely and elaborately that 
its sudden destruction will mean the dis- 
ruption of all social life. Its abo- 
lition is not desirable, but its reg- 
ulation is. Caste not only means 
the distribution of trades and pro- 
fessions, but oftentimes it means neces- 
sary moral restraints. Its abuses have 
been great, so great that with the prog- 
ress of education and the spread of the 
ideas of equality, the old antipathies and 
exclusiveness of the caste system are dis- 
appearing. The educated men of all 
castes may now practically be re- 
garded as one caste, and tho intermar- 
riages are not common, the restrictions of 
food, drink and mutual association are 
very much relaxed. Where diverse 
races, customs and moral constitutions 
meet, men cannot place themselves in 
groups selected according to their natural 
peculiarities, and no caste feeling is 
stronger than that which the European 
feels against the Indian, or the Indian 
against the European, or the different 
classes of Europeans and East Indians 
feel toward each other. These distinc- 
tions then must be, but they ought to be 
fluent and elastic, not hard or final or ar- 
bitrary. The idea of brotherhood, pro- 
fessed and practiced, is the great antidote 
to hard and fast distinctions. There is 
great progress toward such brotherhood 
among the educated communities of In- 
dia and even between Indians and Euro- 
peans. 

It is remarkable how within the last 
thirty years the acceptance of the per- 
sonal Christ has grown among the edu- 
cated classes in India. They see more 
and more the beauty and truth of his 
teaching, the divinity of his life and 
death. Some day I have no doubt they 
will recognize him as prefiguring and ful- 
filling the promise of their own national 
religion, the promise, namely, that God 
and man are one, that all men make a 
great spiritual unity and are the sparks of 
the same eternal conflagration, the God 
who is in all, who is over all, who is all 
in all. I do not know how far Chris- 
tian missionaries and teachers have 
helped to set up this ideal of Christ. 
They have always deserved our honor 
for the humanity and disinterestedness 
of their work. They have been our edu- 
cators and our friends and have been of- 
tentimes specimens of the moral excel- 









before. 


lence of the races they have belonged to. 
In great national calamities they have be- 
friended the people, in wild and unculti- 
vated provinces they have been the mes- 
sengers of knowledge and _ civilization. 
The simplicity and earnestness, the self- 
sacrifice and purity, the kindness and 
sympathy of the lives of most of them, 
have been as a shining light of the reli- 
gion which all denominations of mission- 
aries have professed. The only obstruc- 
tion in the pathway of their progress has 
been their theology. Even that theology 
has become more temperate in latter 
years. They no longer attack the Hin- 
doo’s faith with the same virulence as 
They no longer criticise our na- 
tional prophets with the same antipathy, 
nor do they look upon our national or- 
ganizations and usages with the same 
contempt. They have more respect for 
us and we have more respect for them. 
But this is not sufficient. I look for- 
ward to a day when Christian missiona- 
ries and Indian reformers will form an 
undivided brotherhood, differing cer- 


tainly in opinions, perhaps in theology, 


also, but one in spirit and in aim, one in 
the humanity of Christ, and one under 
the shadow of the Fatherhood of God. I 
never expect the wholesale Christianiz- 
ing of India, but I do expect and foresee 
the brotherhood and the church of Indian 
peoples in the spirit of God which is the 
spirit of Christ. 

The personal relations of Europeans 
and native Indians have not, I am sorry 
to say, improved much. Education has 
improved, moral character has improved, 
perhaps mutual respect has somewhat 
improved also, but the feeling of personal 
alienation is still there. In some of our 
newspapers, public speeches, political agi- 
tations, even in social and religious re- 
forms, there runs an undercurrent of pro- 
test and discontent, of estrangement, in- 
difference and not a little of defiance. 
And on the other hand, when I contem- 
plate the personal conduct of some of our 
European fellow subjects, I am filled 
with grief and dismay. When will their 
personal violence cease? When will they 
treat with forbearance, Christian forbear- 
anceand generous forgiveness, the faults, 
omissions, and shortcomings of their In- 
dian servants, neighbors and fellow sub- 
jects? Nothing, I submit, can remove 
this source of weakness except the sense 
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in each Christian man who goes out to 
India that he is the responsible represent- 
ative of his Queen and his Christ. 

The freedom of public opinion is the 
proud privilege which England confers 
on every land where she treads and rules. 
That same freedom for which England 
has wrought and sought and fought since 
the ancient days of the Magna Charta, 
she gives away often unasked' to those 
whom she approaches, and she has given 
it to us. She has made our homes free 
and our thoughts, utterances and acts, 
and our usages and customs, so much 
so that sometimes we cannot perceive 
whether the ruler’s yoke rests upon us at 
all. Perhaps no modern government 
could treat its subjects more leniently 
than Christian England has treated us. I 
doubt whether we have deserved it, 
whether we are thoughtful, appreciative, 
or grateful enough. But this is not to be 
wondered at. A youthful man or a 
youthful nation untrained in the use of 
high privileges is apt to be indiscreet 
and thoughtless. But because we lack in 
the wisdom of experience and the sober- 
ness of self-control, should the privileges 
freely given by a strong and generous 
people be summarily withdrawn? So I 
say tomy English friends, “If you have 
given us self-government, give us more 
and more of it, because the sense of re- 
sponsibility surely teaches and trains in 
the long run, whereas withdrawal of re- 
sponsibility as surely demoralizes. If 
you have given us freedom of the press, 
take it not away; give us more and more, 
for with the growth of our moral culture, 
under the guidance of the indwelling 
God, with the example of Christ before 
us, we shall surely control our extrava- 
gances of opinion and intemperance of 
speech. Bear with us yet a while and the 
moral and spiritual laws will complete 
the work of the outward legislator. 

The great need in present day India is 
the need of mutual sympathy. The du- 
ties of the Government in dealing with 
the vast and conflicting interests of the 
country are so difficult, so perplexing, 
that all hostile criticism is disarmed at 
the thought and the genuine and respect- 
ful sympathy of an educated, loyal popu- 
lation becomes a natural impulse. On 
the other hand, the position of the mod- 
ern Hindoo with all his new ideas, his 
difficult aspirations, his arduous and con- 
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flicting duties to his people, to the Gov- 
ernment and to himself, is so difficult 
that he may rightfully claim the good 
will and sympathy of all thoughtful men. 
We Indians know so little of the English 
in India, and they know so little of us, 
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that much of the mutual criticism is al- 
ways wide of the mark. And it would 
be the wiser course for both if all hyper- 
criticism were given up and its place 
taken by an attempt at mutual respect, 
appreciation and sympathy. 

CatcuTta, Inp1A. 


Buller’s March from Ladysmith to Newcastle. 
By Joseph S. Dunn. 


ULLER does not make his plans 
known until absolutely necessary. 
The day of departure from Lady- 
smith had consequently almost arrived 
before the news got out that we were 
once more on the move. On Monday no 
one knew anything about it. On Tues- 
day (May 8th) large numbers of trans- 
port wagons were to be seen wending 
their lumbersome way out by Toubard’s 
Kop along the Helpmakaar Road. All 
night long the creak of wheel, the snap 
of whips, the shout of driver resounde 
through the main street of Ladysmith. 
On Wednesday morning the camp had 
almost entirely disappeared, and the staff 
were ready to move at a moment’s notice. 
On Thursday morning (1oth) the last of 
the column had moved away, and with it 
those correspondents who had sufficient- 
ly anticipated events as to be ready for 
any sudden move. 

The force did not leave Ladysmith in 
any conspicuous, outwardly organized 
form. Its departure was only evidenced 
by an occasional convoy of heavily-laden 
wagons toiling and groaning along the 
dusty roads, and now and then a cavalry 
regiment, or infantry battalion, would 
be seen wending its way across the veld 
toward some common point ahead. 

What was really happening was the 
concentration of the column at Sunday’s 
River, a point some 25 miles distant on 
the road to Helpmakaar. The several 
units were consequently emerging from 
various quarters in and around Lady- 
smith and converging on a rendezvous 
at Sunday’s River. 

Thursday, May 1oth—the first day 
of the grand march—will ever be a spe- 
cially memorable one in the record of the 


movement, not only because it was the 
first day, but on account of the length of 
road covered—25 miles—in that initial 
trek. The morning was _ beautifully 
cool ; but early in the forenoon the sun— 
as has been his wont al] this season— 
waxed particularly hot. And the road— 
well, one must have personal knowledge 
of a South African cross country track 
to realize what had to be encountered 
and surmounted by the columin that first 
day. Of course, the road from Lady- 
smith to Dundee, via Helpmakaar, is in 
no sense a “ made” road. It is simply a 
track worn across the veld by years of 
wagon traffic. Huge bowlders in the 
middle have to be negotiated; deep 
“spruits” and “dongas” have to be 
driven into and out of, sometimes at the 
angle of a house-roof with a jagged and 
torn river bed between. Sometimes the 
road goes precipitately down hill for a 
mile or two; then it is a dreadful pull for 
miles up the steep side, or even face, of a 
rough and rocky mountain. And all the 
way suffocating clouds of dust, through 
which at times the oxen and wagons are 
scarcely discernible, and no water. Such 
is a very faint and inadequate descrip- 
tion of the road from Ladysmith to 
Helpmakaar ; but even from what I have 
said it may be possible to some extent to 
imagine what the column—man and 
beast—had to endure as it plodded on 
with irresistible determination overcom- 
ing every difficulty, actuated with one 
great central superb purpose—to reach 
the goal. 

It was a grand sight to see the infan- 
try swing along the road, as blithely at 
the end as at the beginning of the march. 

The first Boer farm we passed was 












that of Ignatius De Waal. It was in 
ruins. Further on we came to Cronje’s 
farm, owned by a member of that con- 
spicuous Boer family. It had escaped 
harsh treatment; and Cronje was not 
there. Both at De Waal’s and Cronje’s 
the family burying-place, near the home- 
stead, was marked by headstones of some 
pretension. At De Waal’s the epitaphs 
were in English; at Cronje’s in Dutch. 
Friday’s trek was a short one. We 
halted for the day in the Waschbaut Val- 
ley, having journeyed about 12 miles. 
Saturday’s march brought the force to 
Vermaak’s Kraal, about another 10 
miles, which proved another extremely 
pleasant camping ground, tho water was 
scarce. Vermaak’s Kraal is a very fine 
Boer farm. Its owner forsook it the 
previous day, preferring to throw in his 
lot with his discomfited and retreating 
compatriots. Mr. Dubois, the owner of 
the adjoining preperty, a Britisher of 
French descent, adopted the wiser course 
of remaining on his farm, calmly await- 
ing the advent of the British troops. At 
Vermaak’s the road branches in two di- 
rections, one to Dundee via Van Touder’s 
Pass (the way the Dundee column 
reached Ladysmith), the other to Help- 
makaar. Between Waschbaut Valley 
and Vermaak’s another terrible piece of 
road had to be overcome. Sunday’s 
River drift proved fatal to more than one 
wagon, and put scores of others in ut- 
most peril of annihilation. It was a 
great struggle. But somehow, no mat- 
ter what minor accidents may happen, 
the column as such passed superbly on. 
Sometimes a wrecked wagon in a narrow 
portion of the road would seem for the 
moment sufficient to indefinitely check 
the whole proceedings. In a few min- 
utes, however, it would be pulled out of 
the way, and the enormous cavalcade 
would resume its ponderous progress. 
And so it reached Vermaak’s in due 
course. When night came on a grand 
and weird picture was gradually com- 
posed as one by one the camp-fires sent 
up their blaze against the black belt of 
the Biggarsberg beyond, until for miles 
the whole veld was aglow with a ruddy 
coruscation. And away on the Berg, 
where we knew the Boers to be, great 
grass-fires, extending for miles in low 
ted lines, sent out their fateful messages. 
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Through the stillness came the sound of 
singing in the camp. A fight was reck- 
oned on next day; it could never be that 
the Boer would permit us a foothold on 
the Berg—if well defended, an impreg- 
nable position—without a deadly struggle. 
So the singing had a solemn, eerie sound 
about it, for it is always strange to find 
men venting their feelings in music with 
a somewhat palpable prospect of death 
before them. 

Early on Sunday morning the force 
was once more on the march, turning 
sharply to the right on the way to Help- 
makaar. While the camp was thus astir 
a sudden bang, accompanied by a splutter 
among some horses, announced the ar- 
rival of a Boer shell from the Berg. Sev- 
eral others quickly followed. The Boer 
was once again aggressive. It was a 
feeble effort ; evidently all from one small 
gun; but there it was, it at any rate in- 
dicated their presence, and gave the im- 
pression that they meant seriously to 
contest the passage of the Berg. Their 
gun located, one of our naval guns set 
on it with a brisk determination to 
“knock it out” with the least possible 
waste of time. This object was accom- 
plished in a few minutes; and there was 
again the silence of the Sabbath. It was 
a beautiful and peaceful morning, as far 
as Nature was concerned. But man was 
at war with man, and so the troops 
moved on slowly across the brown and 
dusty veld toward the Berg, now close at 
hand. From a ridge a mile or two be- 
yond the camping ground of the pre- 
vious night a grand panoramic view of 
the advance could be obtained. The 
cavalry brigade had pretty well disap- 
peared around both sides of Uithock 
Mountain as three battalions of infan- 
try, under General Hamilton, were to be 
seen steadily advancing up the steep 
slopes of the hill. It was a period of 
breathless suspense. At any moment a 
furious fusillade might burst forth from 
the bush-belt half-way up the mountain, 
affording magnificent cover for the Boer 
—if he were there. 

But he wasn’t there. Yard by yard the 
battalions scaled the mountain-side, but 
not a shot was heard.- Then they. dis- 
appeared in the bush. Still silence. Soon 
they were emerging above the bush, and 
were now almost on the crest’ of the 
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shoulder. Once there they would oc- 
cupy a commanding position. But sure- 
ly the Boer was lying in wait for them at 
the top. What? Our men upon the 
summit and not a single rifle discharged? 
It was difficult to realize that this could 
be the position. , Yet so it was. The 
Boers had fled. Ujithock was ours. The 


first spur of the Berg—the dreaded in-. 


vincible Biggarsberg, “the Gibraltar of 
South Africa ”—was taken! 

While Buller was thus securing the 
Berg in front, Bethuen’s brigade had 
materialized on a ridge to the south, driv- 
ing before them a small body of Boer 
stragglers. 

So also Dundonald’s patrols on the 
plateau at Klinkenberg’s farm raked the 
Boer position on the Helpmakaar Nek. 
The sun had set,and darkness falls quick- 
ly in South Africa. The duel was con- 
sequently short, but before it stopped the 
Boer guns were silenced. 

Buller had practically surmounted the 
Biggarsberg. Such was the important 
result of that Sunday’s work. Fortu- 
nately it was accomplished without the 
loss of a single life. Clearly the Boer 
was demoralized. Had he meant to make 
a stand on the Berg he would have made 
it hot for Buller that day. As it was, 
we had gained the Berg virtually without 
a struggle. 

In the night the Boer evacuated Help- 
makaar Nek. Next morning early our 
mounted men were over the Nek and in 
Helpmakaar. Blood-marks behind the 
Boer breastworks on the Nek told their 
own tale. 

Monday’s march was checked twice, 
once at a ridge at Good Hope Farm, and 
again at Beith’s Ridge. In neither case 
was the interruption serious. It was 
only a few of the Boer rear guard watch- 
ing our approach from each ridge as they 
retired. 

The shelling of Beith’s Ridge was the 
last act of conflict for the march. With- 
out further opposition Dundeé was re- 
occupied on Tuesday, 15th (distance 
from Helpmakaar 25 miles), General 
Buller reaching the town about Io a. m. 
After a day’s rest there the column ad- 
vanced to Newcastle, spending one night 
on the road at Dannhauser and reoccu- 
pying Newcastle after a march of about 
130 miles from Ladysmith. 
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While Buller advanced from Ladv- 
smith and Bethuen from Pomeroy, or 
Dundee, Hillyard, with the Fifth Divi- 
sion, advanced from Elandslaagte, and 


‘occupied Indoda Mountain, thence to 


Glencoe. 

At the time of writing Natal is clear 
of the belligerent Boer right up to Laing’s 
Nek. A reconnaissance carried out by 
Dundonald on Tuesday discovered the 
Boers to be in force on the Nek, and there 
were also some on Majuba. The im- 
pression to-day is they will make a stand 
there. But it is not likely to be a heroic 
stand. They are utterly demoralized, 
and the probability is they will fly when 
they see our column advancing upon 
them. Anyhow, Natal is now entirely 
rid of them, except in the extreme north- 
ern triangle. At the most a few more 
hours’ fighting will suffice to restore 
every inch of Natal to the British Em- 

ire. , 

While still writing the miserable news 
arrives that a squadron of Bethuen’s 
Horse, at a point six miles southwest of 
Uryheid have been ambuscaded by the 
Boers and cut up. They were under 
captain the Earl of Delaware, “ one more 
blunder ” to be added to the list. ' 

When the news of the relief of Kim- 
berley and Ladysmith and the capture 
of Cronje reached the Boers in Dundee 
they became very despondent. ‘From that 
time they seemed to lose heart. At one 
period there were about 7,000 of them 
between Dundee and Ladysmith; at the 
end, when they retreated the day before 
Buller arrived, about 3,000 of them 
passed through the town. During the 
whole of the occupation they were terri- 
bly afraid of a surprise. Every now and 
then a false alarm would occur that the 
British were on them. On these occa- 
sions quite a panic would take place 
among them, and when these scares oc- 
curred at night, the women—they had 
their women-folk there in plenty—would 
rush out of the houses half-dressed (the 
way in which they sleep), and run down 
the street screaming, meanwhile leaving 
their terrified children indoors to take 
care of themselves. 

In marching from Dannhauser to 
Newcastle we passed through Ingagane. 
The large three-span railway viaduct 
over the river was found completely 
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wrecked—blown up with dynamite. The 
two or three stores in the neighborhood 
were quite “cleaned out.” Rather cu- 
riously the road-bridge over the river 
was left intact. The march was conse- 
quently uninterrupted. 

Newcastle was not perhaps so badly 
damaged as we were led from outside re- 
ports to expect. It had been reported that 
the town hall was demolished. This was 
not the case at all. It is practically un- 
touched. Some of .the windows are 
broken, that’s all. The first thing that 
happened on General Buller’s arrival in 
the most northern borough of Natal was 
the hoisting of the Red Ensign over the 
town hall tower. At the same time a 
copy of a proclamation issued by Buller 
was stuck on the town hall door, and 
post office notice board. 

I have not heard that so far any have 
voluntarily given themselves up in virtue 
of this announcement. 

Altho on the whole Newcastle does not 
at first sight present the appearance of 
having been much “knocked about ” by 
the Boers, a look inside the stores and 
houses reveals the fact that these have 
all been more or less looted ; some entire- 
ly; others partially. Indeed, the total 
damage done is enormous. 

Taking them all round, the Boers did 
not behave very badly to the residents 
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of Newcastle. This is probably attrib- 
utable to the circumstance that both the 
magistrate and field cornet were men of 
English blood and parentage. 

As at Dundee so at Newcastle the in- 
habitants received their deliverers from 
Boer dominion with open arms. It was 
quite touching to witness the radiant. 
faces both of whites and blacks in both 
towns as the troops marched past. At 
Newcastle the residents presented Gen- 
eral Buller with a prettily designed 
trophy, consisting of gilded assegais 
handsomely draped with colored silk, 
and bearing a suitable inscription. 

So much for the British aspect of the 
new situation. 

And the Boer side. It is simply 
summed up. They are utterly crushed, 
defeated and discomfited. The captured 
rebels are inside the gaol. Outside the 
gaol-door may be seen hovering about, 
altogether dazed and disconsolate, small 
knots of squalid Boer women with their 
little children. The little ones gambol 
about all blissfully ignorant of the terri- 
ble tragedy; the women gaze across at 
the prison walls, some immovable, some 
softly weeping. 

Yet from out this vast catastrophe a 
great nation is destined to arise; perhaps 
the greatest, the happiest, the most idea‘ 
the world has ever seen. 

NEWCASTLE, SouTH AFRICA. 


Hope, the Hornblower. 


By Henry Newbolt. 


66 ARK ye, hark to the winding horn, 
Sluggards awake, and front the 
morn! 
Hark ye, hark to the winding horn, 
The sun’s on meadow and mill. 
Follow me, hearts that love the chase, 
Follow me, feet that keep the pace, 
Stirrup to stirrup we ride, we ride, 
We ride by moor and hill.” 


Huntsman, huntsman, whither away? 

What is the quarry afoot to-day? 

Huntsman, huntsman, whither away, 
And what the game ye kill? 

Is it the deer, that men may dine? 

Is it the wolf that tears the kine? 

What is the race ye ride, ye ride, 
Ye ride by moor and hill? 


“‘ Ask not yet till the day be dead 
What is the game that’s forward fled, 
Ask not yet till the day be dead 
The game we follow still. 
An echo it may be, floating past, 
A shadow it may be, fading fast; 
Shadow or echo we ride, we ride, 
We ride by moor and hill.” 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 





The West's 


Higher Life. 


By Charles Moreau Harger, 


Epiror oF THE ABILENE DaiLy REFLECTOR. 


ECAUSE of the conditions under 
which it was settled and the strug- 
gle that has been the fate of many 

of the settlers on the prairie lands, the 
West has been advertised most liberal- 
ly in its material features—and the po- 
litical vagaries growing out of crop suc- 
cesses or failures. The acreage and 
product of the field, the cattle and sheep 
on the pastures and the deposits in the 


banks have been exploited until it is lit- - 


tle wonder if the world has come to 
think the West’s ambition bounded by 
acres and bushels and dollars—at least 
that portion of it not devoted to politics. 

These are the things told about in the 
press. The number of eggs laid by the 
hens of Nebraska, the corn crop of Kan- 
sas, are treated in the newspapers, both 
East and West, to the extent of columns ; 
the fact that the professors and tutors in 
the Kansas State University have in the 


past eight years published 250 books 
and leading magazine articles of solid 


literary worth was forgotten. The rush 
for homes in the opening of Indian lands 
has been the theme of brush and pencil ; 
the hundreds of schools and the colleges 
in Oklahoma have been practically unno- 
ticed. 

The West has but itself to blame. It 
has worshiped the gods of money and 
population. It has counted the num- 
ber of immigrants crossing the Missouri 
River bridge at Omaha and going 
through the Union Depot at Kansas City, 
but has neglected to inquire whether or 
not the sale of good literature increased 
at the town bookstore. The papers have 
printed more telegrams about the drought 
that “ruins” the wheat and the rain 
that “ saves” it the following week tran 
about the doings of schools and colleges. 

For a time this was necessary—per- 
haps. It was the method of advertising 
that was adopted to bring people to the 
plains—and the West is the most mag- 
nificent example on earth of the value of 
advertising. Printer’s ink settled mil- 
lions of people on lands where only the 
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cowboy should have been found. They 
tried to farm—and then departed. 

Despite the substantial prosperity 
that has come in the past two or three 
years through good crops and _ fair 
prices, the West still clings to its old tra- 
ditions in giving out frequent and flatter- 
ing inventories of its business accom- 
plishments. 

But there is going on another kind of 
advancement, meager news of which 
gets into the newspapers. In its indi- 
vidual expression it is the outgrowth of 
the dawn of leisure, of comparative free- 
dom from worryabout crop returns, busi- 
ness cares—and the prospect for rain. It 
has no special abiding-place; it appears 
alike on the claim and in the towns. It 
is best known, perhaps, to the postmas- 
ter who sees the change in the class of 
periodicals subscribed for by his patrons, 
by the newsstand or the local newspaper 
office. More high class magazines and 
more early editions of good books are 
bought by Western people than ever be- 
fore; more newnovels and less blue plush 
comb cases and cuff boxes are purchased 
for Christmas presents. A county-seat 
paper one hundred miles west of the Mis-. 
souri River printed this a short time ago: 

“Nearly every school district in this county 
now owns a library of some kind. A book 
store said this morning that they sell on an 
average four libraries a week to these schools. 
Four years ago not one school out of the 110 
districts in the county had a library of any 
note. The books being bought are standard 
works and of the best quality.” . 

This is true in practically the same 
proportion in scores of counties in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and the Dakotas. The 
districts referred to are outside the 
towns; the people who read the books 
live on the farms and claims. It means 
much that $5,000 to $10,000 is spent in 
a single prairie county for “ standard 
books! ”’ 

In the towns the evidence is of a dif- 
ferent sort. The literary club that ten 
years ago was a novelty has become the 
fashion. The place of a thousand of 
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more population without one or more is 
the exception. In the earlier periods 
of their existence the courses of study 
were fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Topics covering a range and depth suit- 
able for a half year’s study were dis- 
posed of in a single afternoon session. 
But State federation and systemizing of 
work has remedied that. Traveling li- 
braries are going their rounds, and here 
and there a wealthy citizen erects a club 
house instead of saving his money for 
a monument. 

Many a community of twelve hun- 
dred people spends four or five hundred 
dollars annually for a high class lecture 
course. One of the successful lectures 
west of the Missouri last season was on 
“ Poetry,” with readings and songs from 
Shelley, Keats and Lanier. It filled 
churches and halls with appreciative 
auditors who paid cash for their admis- 
sion—a good test of appreciation. 
Would this have been possible ten years 
ago? The announcement of a dance in 
the next block would have caused a 
stampede. It is true that the drama yet 
largely runs to “ repertoire” entertain- 
ments with the drawing of a bicycle at 
the end of the engagement, but when a 
plain hall, 26 x 80, is called an “ opera 
house ” that is to be expected. 

Far from the libraries of great cities, 
the people of the prairie towns are build- 
ing up substantial collections of books 
for themselves and founding town li- 
braries that will continue for years. Here 
and there a community is deluded into 
buying a collection of books that gives 
“Cranford” and ‘“ Rienzi” as late lit- 
erature—but such are few. It is little 
wonder that in such vicinities the fa- 
Vorite gift is “ Lucile” bound in white. 

High schools are established by Kan- 
sas and Nebraska for the country chil- 
dren. The whole county is taxed for 
their support, and the boys and girls 
from the farm receive a college-entrance 
education, with the addition of music, 
typewriting and practical branches, if 
they wish. These schools are sending to 
college many who would not otherwise 
go. The records of one such school in 
ten years show the following occupa- 
tions of its graduates: Farming, 20 per 
tent.; teaching, 41.8 per cent.; business, 
9.7 per cent.; church, 2.2 per cent.; fac- 
tory hands, 2.1 per cent.; army volun- 
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teers, 2.2 per cent.; college students, 22 
per cent. 

A great influence is being exerted on 
the West by its educated ministry. Not 
even the school teacher comes closer to 
the homes of a community than does the 
country pastor in the West. With the 
school teacher he stands as a represent- 
ative of the busy world without the hori- 
zon of the settler’s dwelling. The men 
who are doing this helpful work are 
worthy of the task. They bring to it 
not only consecration, but scholarship. 
A young man of Kansas was talking re- 
cently about entering the ministry. 

“T think,” said he, “that I shall go as 
a missionary.” 

“Why not join your own State’s con- 
ference? There is work here to do.” 

“T am not well enough educated to 
have a chance here. Let me tell you 
something: seventy-five per cent. of the 
ministers in our conference have been to 
college. What could I, a country-bred 
boy, with my education obtained in a dis- 
trict school, do among them?” I do not 
know whether or not his statistics were 
accurate, but his remark indicates 
growth in favor of a high standard of 
education in the ministry of the plains. 
Thousands of young graduates of theo- 
logical schools are winning their spurs 
on the prairie and are diffusing a hope- 
laden and cheery courage not only as de- 
fenders of the faith, but as examples of 
what vigorous and devoted young man- 
hood can accomplish. 

Generally speaking, the best blood of 
the East peopled the plains. Tho poor 
in worldly goods, the immigrants came 
from families tracing their history to 
sturdy forefathers and many had among 
their ancestors men and women who left 
their impress upon the thought of their 
time. Out on the plains, tilling the lit- 
tle claim and living in humble prairie 
homes, will be found brothers and cou- 
sins of men whose names are famous the 
nation over for eminence in church or 
law or State. I have been surprised 
many times, after noting that the name 
of some prairie acquaintance was the 
same as that of a man of widespread 
fame, to discover that there was, in fact, 

a close relationship between the men. 

So it happens that the brother of a 
bishop is a stockraiser and township 
trustee, that the brother of an Eastern 
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State Supreme Court judge is a farmer 
and county commissioner, and that the 
cousin of a physician and writer of na- 
tional fame is a member of the district 
school board. The tramp, the indolent, 
the depraved, do not make good home- 
steaders. 

In their inherent ability for independ- 
ent thought and action may be found, 
perhaps, one of the reasons for the 
prairie citizens’ political meanderings. 
The humblest farmer hesitated not to 
take the stump for his political faith ; the 
town policeman aspired to Congress— 
and won. It was also noteworthy that, 
whatever we may think of the soundness 
of the theories they advanced, the farm- 
er on the stump and the town marshal in 
Congress acquitted themselves with a 
considerable and unexpected measure of 
ability. College sheepskins—hundreds 
of them—are laid away in little brass- 
nailed trunks in prairie cabins. On the 
plains every man’s history begins with 
day before yesterday—and no questions 
asked. 

By and by, when you become ac- 
quainted with the occupant of the neigh- 
boring claim or the herder of the bunch 
of cattle across the creek, you find that 
he can read the “ Aeneid” and the 
“Tliad” in the originals, that he led a 
regiment at Gettysburg or that he was a 
crack athlete at Princeton. Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that such a people 
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will never cease devoting the best of its ” 
energies to raising hens and beef aid 
Kaffir corn? or that it will not welcome, 
and indeed seek, opportunity to develop 
along a higher plane of life? 

The era of business prosperity in the 
West means a succeeding era of intel- 
lectual activity ; it means more attention 
to higher education and less to sub- 
treasuries and fiat money; it means more 
search for culture and less for ways of 
getting wealth without working; it 
means less windy political speeches and 
more substantial accomplishments in 
original literary work. It means that 
the prairie States, having acquired a 
business standing which relieves them 
from anxiety, will follow the path blazed 
by the older commonwealths of the East 
toward recognition of the things not re- 
corded in agricultural reports. It will 
need a surplus of wealth for some of 
them—and the West is rapidly approach- 
ing a point where it will have that. A 
high standard of intellectual ability and 
a lofty ambition are demanded for all 
phases of this ideal—of the possession of 
these the West has already given ample 
evidence. 

The time is coming when the prairie 
West will be known of men, not only as 
a granary to feed the nations of earth, 
but as a producer of those things meas- 
ured by the world’s thinkers otherwise 
than in acres and bushels and dollars. 

ABILENE, KANSAS, 


The Country Doctor of the South 


By Mrs. M. 


HE Pope and the country doctor 
are the only infallible men on this 
earth; but the claim of the for- 

mer has not been universally admitted. 
The ex cathedras of the Pope have some- 
times challenged vulgar criticism. But 
nobody knows enough to question the 
infallibility of the country doctor. Once 
mounted, with a pair of bulging saddle 
bags beneath him, he passes into a re- 
gion of science and mystery where no 
“higher critics” are; while to the aver- 
age countryman, the very odor of chem- 
icals that exhales from his coat tails is 
an awe inspiring smell. He is the only 
man living who can squint his eyes and 
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wrinkle his nose with impunity at the 
furry tongue of a backwoods bully, 
whose only season of humility is when 
sickness brings him low. And in the re- 
mote green cones of the mountains a 
whole family will hold its breath while 
he counts the pulse in the wrist of a sick 
child. There, should a man lose his 
wife and first born in the same hour, he 
might turn his back on the Church, ques- 
tion the goodness of God even, but his 
confidence in the doctor who rides over 
the mountains through twenty miles of 
snow to watch with him through the 
long night of death in the lonely cabin 
is never diminished. 
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He is usually an allopath, the senti- 
mentality of homeopathy not being vig- 
orous enough to retain the confidence of 
people too nearly normal to be distressed 
by imaginary pains. But his character 
as a physician is more a matter of tem- 
perament than of science. In some of 
the larger towns where enough old lady 
invalids dally with existence to support 
him, a doctor may be found who bases 
the whole of his practice upon the theory 
that stubborn nature will take her 
course; a man who clings with pathetic 
confidence to nature’s skirts, his only 
hope; known by his soft, pulpy person- 
ality, his weak eye, and the general im- 
pression that he gives of having sucked 
his thumb through a prolonged child- 
hood. But he is not indigenous to coun- 
try districts where there are no imag- 
inary symptoms to outwit, only gnarled 
and hardened old humanity in a high 
fever. The typical country doctor is 
dug from sterner clay. His counte- 
nance is a pegmatitic granite, italicized 
with many a dark frown and a few hu- 
morous wrinkles; and in disposition he 
partakes somewhat of the nature of a 
heathen god. His manners are divinely 
authoritative, his poise indicates omnis- 
cience, and his eyes, tho not unkind, are 
inscrutable—so inscrutable that you may 
as easily determine what he thinks by 
watching the flight of birds, as men were 
able to do in the old days when there 
were others like him on Mount Olympus. 
He despises death, and has the courage 
of an immortal when it comes to charg- 
ing a pestilence. If he has sustained 
many defeats, at least death has never 
routed him or failed to find him grim 
and faithful by the next bedside of pain. 
He spends his life leading the forlorn 
hopes of other men; often going in 
where angels are already rustling their 
Wings to rally the courage of some dy- 
ing man to the point of making a ‘final 
effort to survive. On the other hand, 
he can tease and hector a hypochondriac 
until in desperation he will snatch up his 
bed and walk. Yet no other man has a 
more reasonable compassion for the 
hysteria of a weak woman. And he can 
chirrup so seductively over the cradle 
of a frail baby that the little face will 
undo and ripple out into merry twinkles 
of infantile humor. Then, by an incan- 
tation known only to such men, he can 
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bless the anxious mother with the mag- 
netism of his own courage, leaving be- 
hind him such an atmosphere of hope 
that the dead might rise in it, if only it 
were scriptural. 

'The country doctor possesses that 
quality of courage which enables him to 
perform, single handed as it were, the 
most delicate and dangerous operations 
without a qualm of conscience. If the 
victim dies, so much the worse for him; 
the doctor never questions his own judg- 
ment or skill. If anybody has done 
wrong, it is the man who dies. Neither 
is he the man to go mincing to his own 
funerals. He leaves the dead to bury 
their dead. 

This sublime man, with the cold of 
many winters scarred into his wrinkles, 
and flashes of blue in his eyes as tender 
as April mornings, who follows hard 
upon the heels of disease and death from 
house to house along the lonely high- 
ways, is a very present help in time of 
trouble. Probably for this reason he 
enjoys a special dispensation; for it is a 
fact that he can entertain more personal 
shortcomings than any other man in the 
neighborhood without sacrificing the re- 
spect of the community. Spiritually, he 
is an enigma. What he knows of God’s 
relations to him and to the rest of the 
universe is a secret which he keeps along 
with his other secrets; but on account of 
the virility of his language upon recur- 
rent occasions, no one doubts that he has 
an orthodox hell, heated seven times hot, 
conveniently for his enemies. It is also 
generally understood that he has more 
faith in his saddle bags than he has in 
prayer. Notwithstanding this heresy, 
however, he is, as a matter of fact, more 
in demand than the preacher ; partly be- 
cause the most wicked man surmises that 
he may be cured by a pill, while it is 
really unusual for the average saint to 
expect prayers to be answered—so many 
are the provisos connected with the an- 
swering of prayers! Besides, the doctor 
is the recognized savior of human life 
here, and it is natural that men should 
turn first to him. Also, one may resist 
the preacher to the end, insisting with 
human blindness upon the conditions of 


-his own damnation ; but, however proud 


or skeptical he is, soon or late a wheez- 
ing lung or a “sorrow in his bones” 
will snatch him down beneath the pierc- 
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ing eye of the doctor. For we all pass 
through his chastening hands, some 
many times before we make our final es- 
cape into immortality. 

But, however exalted a man is, he 
cannot outwit his evil genius. Many a 
one has been persecuted by the weak- 
ness of his own flesh, others are tempted 
by the world, and a few of the very great 
have had the distinction of being an- 
noyed by the Devil himself; but the 
country doctor has to contend with a 
peculiar kind of fiend, elected by her own 
assurance for the purpose of bringing 
him to confusion and despair. She is 
the old woman who believes in “ yerb 
tea” and practices anile witchcraft upon 
sick children. She wages a sort of In- 
dian warfare upon his profession. If he 
enters by the front door she disappears 
like an unhallowed phantom by the back 
way. He can never meet her face to 
face, but the “charm string” around a 
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child’s neck is indubitable-evidence of 
her dark ministration. She will apply 
on aromatic poultice of herbs to a baby 
after the crisis of the disease has passed 
and claim all the glory of the child’s re- 
covery ; thus plucking his laurels for her 
withered brow. She combines the en- 
ergy of a fiend with so scandalous a dis- 
regard for his code of professional ethics 
that a well bred doctor will rage like a 
heathen. But he learns the futility of 
wrath, and in the end it becomes an un- 
professional warfare for supremacy be- 
tween them, in which she usually comes 
off victor; for she invariably outlives 
him, and has even been known to glide 
into the sanctity of his death chamber 
to prescribe “yerb tea” for his dying 
hiccoughs. So that the bitterest pang 
of death to him must have been that he 
no longer had the strength to hiccough 
after that final drenching of tea! 
Younc Harris, Ga 


The Adoption of the Two-Story Turret 


By Park Benjamin. 


HE two-story turret question, rele- 
gated some time ago to the pur- 
view of debating societies, has 

suddenly assumed new and immediate 
interest. The Construction Board of the 
Navy, made up of the heads of the va- 
rious Bureaus of the Navy Department, 
pronounced overwhelmingly against 
it. The minority of one on that Board, 
Rear-Admiral R. B. Bradford, Chief of 
the Bureau of Equipment, refused, how- 
ever, thus to be squelched, and kept up 
the controversy. In consequence a new 
and larger Board was appointed again 
to consider the issue, and the result of 
its deliberations is that out of the five 
new battle ships which are building, 
three, the “ Pennsylvania,” the “ New 
Jersey’ and the “ Georgia,” are to be 
constructed with the previously con- 
demned innovation, while two, the 
“Virginia” and the “Rhode Island” 
are to be without it. 

The decision is hopelessly inconsistent, 
and most people will agree with Rear- 
Admiral Sampson in confessing inabil- 
ity “quite to understand it.” If the 


double turret system is the best, why 
construct two five-million dollar battle 
ships in a manifestly inferior manner? 
If it is not the best, why put it on three 
out of five of the projected vessels? The 
only answer vouchasafed to these ques- 
tions is that the conclusion was a “ com- 
promise ” between the majority of seven 
and the minority of six of the thirteen 
officers constituting the Board, which is 
absurd. The issue was not on how 
many ships of the Navy the superposed 
turrets should be placed, in which event 
by an adjustment of numbers a “ com- 
promise” might logically be reached, 
but whether the system rendered a wat 
ship more formidable or the reverse. 
The Board has not decided this, either 
by compromise or in any other way. It 
has, however, secured the existence of 
the double turret on three of our best 
fighting vessels, so that with the plan al- 
ready installed on the “ Kentucky ” and 
the “ Kearsarge,” we shall have a fleet 
of five ships, each one of which, if the 
advocates of the improvement dre right, 
can outdo any vessel in any other navy 
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in efficiency of gun fire and in the tre- 
mendous power of the blows which she 
can deliever. 

It- may be interesting, therefore, to 
understand just what the double turret 
system is, and how it compares with the 
most highly developed alternative 
scheme of construction. The reader has 
both plans before him in the accompany- 
ing drawings, which are identical with 
those upon which the Board based its 
conclusions. The plan marked A is a 


side elevation and deck view: of the old 
or alternative system, that marked B 
similarly illustrates the new or double 
turret 


proposition. The 


armament 
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hull. In all these details the two plans 
show no diversity ; but when we come to 
the distribution of the 8-inch guns then 
a marked difference at once appears. In 
plan A four waist turrets, each carrying 
a pair of guns, are placed in quadri- 
lateral, and lie between the main or 12- 
inch turrets. In plan B two of these 
smaller turrets have been mounted upon 
the main turrets, which thus become the 
so-called two-story turrets, and the re- 
maining two independent turrets on each 
side of the ship have been disposed at 
equal distances from the main turrets. 
In a nutshell, the whole controversy is 
whether or not it is better to take two of 




















carried by the two ships represented is 
identical; the main battery in each case 
consisting of four 12-inch, eight 8-inch 
and twelve 6-inch guns. There is also 
a secondary battery which includes 
twelve 14-pounders besides a variety of 
weapons of smaller caliber. The loca- 
tion of these heavier pieces can easily be 
recognized on either diagram. Thus in 
each of the two main turrets placed re- 
spectively on the forward and after parts 
ot the ship are a pair of the great 12- 
inch, and these turrets can be turned so 
that the guns command an arc of fire of 
270 degrees. Of the twelve 6-inch guns, 
five are in broadside on each side of the 
ship, and two are disposed at the bow, 
while of the ‘14-pounders eight are in 
the superstructure, and the rest in the 
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the 8-inch turrets of plan A and put them 
on top of the main or 12-inch turrets as 
in plan B. Plan A represents practical- 
ly what we now have on the “ Indiana,” 
“ Massachusetts,” “Oregon” and 
“Towa,” and are to have on the “ Vir- 
ginia” and “Rhode Island.” Plan B 
represents what we have on the “ Ken- 
tucky ” and “ Kearsarge,” and are to 
have on the “ Pennsylvania,” “ Georgia ” 
and “ New Jersey.” There are other bat- 
tle ships in the Navy, notably those of 
the “ Alabama” and “ Maine” classes, 
but these carry no 8-inch guns, and hence 
are not involved in the present question. 

It should be remembered that a 
marked increase has recently been made 
in the rapidity of fire of the 8-inch gun, 
so that it is now regarded as one of the 
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most powerful offensive weapons which 
we possess, and hence any arrangement 
or distribution of these guns on a ship 
which will enable them to be more ef- 
fectively used adds proportionately to 
the value of the vessel as a fighting ma- 
chine. Diagrams C and D will be found 
especially interesting as showing how 
the relative effect of the two plans is 
graphically determined. Diagram C il- 
lustrates the volume of fire of the A or 
independent turret plan, and diagram 
D that of the B or two-story turret plan. 
Thus, referring to diagram C, the arcs of 
fire of the 12-inch and 8-inch guns, 
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greater part of the circumference four 
8-inch and two 12-inch guns can be 
used. In brief, the new plan virtually 
adds two 8-inch guns to the effective ca- 
pacity of the ship—over about four- 
fifths of her entire circumference of fire 
—while keeping that capacity over the 
remaining one-fifth as great as before. 

There is another way of putting it, al- 
tho it is merely corollary to the fore- 
going. In the space of fifteen minutes 
the “ Iowa” can deliver 48,400 pounds 
of metal in the form of projectiles and 
the “Indiana” 48,000 pounds. In the 
same period the “ Kearsarge” throws 
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DIAGRAM B, 


which, as appears from diagram A, are 
respectively 270 degrees and 145 degrees, 
are laid off on a circumference surround- 
ing the ship. Then for each 12-inch gun 
a heavy black circle, and for each 8- 
inch gun a light or shaded circle is 
drawn. In this way the volume of fire 
—that is, how many guns will bear— 
can be shown for any arc of the circle. 
Thus in diagram C the heaviest volume 
of fire will be over an arc of about 60 
degrees on each side of the ship where 
four 8-inch and four 12-inch guns will 
unitedly bear, while over the greater part 
of the entire circumference only two 8- 
inch and two 12-inch guns will be avail- 
able. On the other hand, in diagram D 
the heaviest volume of fire over the 60- 
degree arc will be that of six 8-inch 
and four 12-inch guns, while over the 


85,000 pounds, and the “ Pennsylvania ” 
is expected to do better still. 

As will be seen, each pair of 8-inch 
guns is placed in practically an upper 
story of the main turret, which incloses 
a pair of 12-inch guns. As the turret is 
controlled laterally by one mind its en- 
tire battery of four guns can be concen- 
trated upon a given spot of a given tar- 
get. Just what four armor piercing 
shells aggregating in weight over a ton, 
and striking with a velocity of some 
2,500 feet per second, will do it is diffi- 
cult to predict. That any known armor 
protection will withstand their combined 
impact may be safely disputed. That 
after they have penetrated the armor and 
exploded within a vessel she will be in 
condition for further fighting no one 
cah safely affirm. 













Among the other advantages gained is 
saving in weight of turrets, etc., amount- 
ing to over 100 tons, which can be de- 
voted to increasing the coal supply—a 
measure of the utmost importance, since 
the steaming radius of the ship is at once 
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"DIAGRAM C. 


augmented, which means that she can 
steam further without stopping for coal. 
Again the placing of the two 8-inch tur- 
rets in direct conjunction with the 13- 
inch turrets not only does away with in- 
dependent apparatus for the supply of 
ammunition for the former, but insures 
for the loading devices, etc., the maxi- 
mum protection. 

Actual tests of the two-story turrets 
on the “ Kentucky” and “ Kearsarge,” 
while not conclusive, have served to show 
that the firing of one pair of guns in the 

















ch turret does not seriously impair the 
er sighting and handling of the other pair, 
3€S and that the structural strength of the 
AS ships is abundant to withstand the se- 
oni- vere shock of the combined discharge of 
en- both pairs, even when placed at extreme 
ar- elevation o about 15 degrees. 

ing Whether much more than this can be 
on, experimentally demonstrated by trials 
ra of superposed turret ships in time of 
un- peace is questionable. The more mod- 
pe erate opponents of the system aver that 
wn an elaborate series of tests should have 
bes been made on the “ Kentucky” and 
an Kearsarge,” prior to any definite rec- 
ped ommendation, and that upon the result 









of these the conclusion leading to gen- 
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eral adoption or non-adoption should 
have depended. Its advocates, on the 
other hand, deny that any crucial experi- 
menting can be conducted save by ac- 
tual attack upon a double turret with 
guns of the average caliber carried by 
foreign ships; and that no amount of 
argument or inconclusive trials can set- 
tle the real issues involved. 

The preponderance of military opin- 
ion throughout the Navy believes in con- 
centrating the greatest possible offense 
and defense in order to gain the greatest 
fire from all probable conditions of bat- 
tle, and does not believe in making sac- 
rifies of protection and battery power 
in order to gain certain possible advan- 
tages which may occur under excep- 
tional conditions of battle. Thus hold- 
ing, the Navy, through the Board just 
adjourned, formally adopts the super- 
posed turret. For its invention the high 
credit is due to Lieutenant Joseph 
Strauss, U. S. N., now in charge of the 
Indian Head Proving Grounds. For 


DIAGRAM D. 


prompt discernment of its value, and 
for its prompt instalment on our ships 
we are indebted to Rear-Admirals Mont- 
gomery Sicard and William T. Samp- 
son. For fighting its cause among the 
powers that be, single handed and with 
a vigorous faith which renders his great 
professional victory the more brilliant, 
the country owes its thanks to Rear-Ad- 
miral Royal B. Bradford. 


New York Ciry, 
































The Demand of the Filipinos 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


HE development of the situation in 
the Philippines is constantly bring- 
ing new features into prominence 

and old features into a clearer light. It 
thus becomes more and more evident that 
the question of the old system of monas- 
tic orders vs. a secular priesthood is, 
more than all others, the keynote of the 
situation. 

Spain was, nominally, the dominant 
political power in Luzon and the Visayan 
Islands. But above and behind the pow- 
er of her governors and representatives 
there stood the power of Rome, represent- 
ed by a system which, I believe, is toler- 
ated in no other country in the world. 
Largely upon the plea that the island was 
a mission field rather than a country of 
civilized people needing spiritual minis- 
tration, the Church of Rome permitted 
the continuance, prohibited elsewhere, if 
I am not in error, by the Council of Trent 


(1545-1563), of parochial operation by 


members of monastic orders. Behind the 
power of the Governor-General appoint- 
ed by Spain stood the power of an Arch- 
bishop. Friars throughout the islands 
acted not only as parish priests, but as 
agents and representatives of the civil 
government. Without the support thus 
rendered, without the influence exerted 
by these agencies, Spain’s authority was 
of the weakest. Her motives were wholly 
selfish, her methods reprehensible. 

Yet I do not find that, in the main, seri- 
ous protest was made against Spain’s 
purely political methods. Lawyers of 
unquestioned ability express their ap- 
proval of the legal system, as a system. 
Nor was the political system, as a system, 
notably objectionable. The offense was 
in the individual abuse of both. The same 
condition obtained in the West Indies. 
The protest was less against the Govern- 
ment than against the agents of the Gov- 
ernment. The Philippines were doubly 
unfortunate. The obnoxious monastic 
system was not established in Cuba or 
Porto Rico. 

After some months of investigation in 
both Cuba and Porto Rico, I came to the 
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conclusion that the great mass of the peo- 
ple in either island cared but little for the 
form of government exercised over them. 
I believe it will yet clearly develop that 
the insurrection in Cuba was the work of 
a handful of conscientious patriots, such 
as Calixto Garcia, the brothers Maceo, 
and one or two others; the idealist, Jose 
Marti; Gomez, with his lifelong idea of 
a West Indian republic; and a brief list 
of others who engaged in it from mixed 
motives of patriotism and self-interest. 
To this movement many attached them- 
selves from purely selfish motives. A 
small percentage only of the masses took 
active part in it. The great majority of 
the people of the tropics, whether it be 
Cuba or the Philippines, are little con- 
cerned with forms of government. A 
condition which seems to the American 
mind a state of abject poverty is quite ac- 
ceptable to them and they are contented 
in it. Their poverty, or rather impecuni- 
ousness, exempts them from burdens of 
oppressive taxation, and so long as their 
narrow life processes are not seriously 
disturbed forms of government interest 
them but little. Having little to be af- 
fected, they have little concern. 
Politically, very much the same condi- 
tion as that which I have urged as that of 
Cuba obtains in the Philippines. With 
the Government of Spain, as a Govern- 
ment, the discontent was individual and 
nominal. The insurgents of the uprising 
of 1896 shouted “ Viva Espana,’ while 
they were nominally fighting against 
Spain. But in the Philippines there en- 
ters this church question, non-existent in 
the West Indies. Notably from the time 
of the Cavité insurrection of 1872, tho 
really dating far back of that, there has 
been an ever-growing discontent and 
protest against the power and the proc- 
esses of the monastic orders. Distinctly 
out of that protest there began the insur- 
rection of 1896. There is little room for 
doubt that, except for the crimes and 
abuses, the wholesale murders committed 
under the name of official executions, the 
cppressions and exactions, committed 
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and instigated by the friars, the people of 
the islands, really a patient and submis- 
sive race, would have accepted Spain’s 
government with a fair measure of in- 
different content. These processes, due 
to the greed and machinations of the fri- 
ars, touched the people immediately in 
their daily lives, and out of them grew 
the discontent and protest which ripened 
into open rebellion and involved a per- 
centage of the population far beyond that 
involved in the Cuban movement. 

In his letter of November 3d, 1808, 
dated at Malolos, and addressed to Gen- 
eral Otis, Aguinaldo makes the following 
statements : 


“These priests * * * have been for a long 
time the absolute masters of the life, honor 
and property of the Filipinos. For this rea- 
son, it is a widely known and notorious fact, 
recognized by all foreigners who have studied 
Philippine affairs, that the primary causes of 
the Philippine revolution were the ecclesias- 
tical corporations, which, taking advantage of 
the corrupt Spanish government, have robbed 
the country, preventing progress and liberty.” 


This sentiment would be echoed by the 
majority of the Filipinos of all classes. 
It contains the vital lesson for the Ameri- 
can authorities. The present insurrection 
is the successor, the continuation, ‘of the 
outbreak of 1896. Had not the one oc- 
curred the other would not have fol- 
lowed. No way for relief from the mo- 
nastic oppression was open to the Fili- 
pinos save revolt. Through a revolt came 
the idea of independence. The ground 
taken by the Commission, that the idea of 
independence first arose in Bacoor dur- 
ing the month of August, 1898, is not 
borne out by facts. Talk among them- 
selves, and official manifiestos, antedate 
that period by twelve months at least. 
The idea of independence became, for the 
time, predominant. But the idea of inde- 
pendence is grounded far more in a de- 
sire for relief from monastic oppression 
oo in a special desire for political free- 
dom. 

No more politic step can be taken to- 
day than a full, clear and definite public 
announcement to the Filipino people of 
the American attitude in religious mat- 
ters. They should be assured, over the 
Signature of the President of the United 
States, backed by the assurance of the 
American Congress, that no unacceptable 
priest or priestly order can be imposed 
upon them. There is an apparent com- 
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plication in the fact that a few towns 
have asked for the return of the former 
ecclesiastical incumbent. This really but 
gives fuller scope for the enunciation of 
the American principle. The situation is: 
unquestionably one of delicate complica- 
tions, but upon certain accepted and 
established principles regarding religious 
questions, the Government of America 
must stand or fall. To assure the Fili- 
pino people that there shall be no official 
support of or political complication with, 
any orders, any sect, or any special form 
of religious faith; that an acceptable 
priest is to be maintained and supported 
by those to whom he ministers, and that 
there will be no official compulsory sup- 
port, direct or indirect; that, among the 
functions of the American Government, 
there is both the protection of the priest, 
as a citizen, against violence from the 
people, and protection of the people 
against any undue ecclesiastical exac- 
tions; to assure the Filipino people of 
these broad American principles weuld 
be to effect a conciliation beyond any pos- 
sible through honest administration of 
public funds or reduction of taxes. 

Let the authorities of the United States 
assure the people of its new possession 
just what they may expect in educational 
matters and in religious matters, and the 
dawn of a new day may be looked for as 
an almost immediate result. The estab- 
lishment of an acceptable priesthood, of 
pure, earnest and honest members of the 
secular clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, would be the equivalent of 50,- 
ooo American soldiers in the islands. 
Protestant missionary work must be a 
gradual and tactful process. The de- 
mand of the people is for a devoted spir- 
itual ministration from that Church 
which is now loved and venerated here. 
Such an announcement would work in 
two directions. It would show to both 
the people and the friars the only course 
which America either can or will follow. 
Uncertainty, or any attempt at reconcil- 
iation of that general bitterness with the 
cause of the bitterness, will only result in 
prolongation of strife and an augmenta- 
tion of an even now too rapidly growing 
spirit of resentment and hatred of Amer- 
icans. This is an unfortunate fact, but 
it is a fact which no honest observers 
here attempt to deny. The Filipino peo- 
ple may accept American domination be- 
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cause America is the stronger and they 
must submit. Those who have ends to 
serve, or points to gain, may represent it 
as otherwise, but America has not yet 
made herself welcome in the Philippines. 


The Independent 


The definite announcement of her princi- 
ples regarding churches and_ schools 
would go far toward a radical change in 
the situation. 

Maniza, Puiirprine Istanps, 


The Stage Driver's Story. 


By Mary B. Sleight. 


66 HAT? Oh, that’s old Squire 

7. Hone’s place; at least, ‘twas 

his once, and a mighty fine 

place it is, too,” said “ Captain Bob,” the 
stage driver. 

I was the only passenger, and as the 
day was fine I was sharing his seat for a 
better view of the country. We were 
just then passing a large, old-fashioned 
mansion standing well back from the 
road and surrounded with magnificent 
elms and maples. On the wide veranda 
two or three elderly women sat knitting 
and sewing, and the lawn was alive with 
children. 

“Yes, it’s a mighty nice old place,” re- 
peated the driver, “and it just does me 
good to see them youngsters frolicking 
on that grass plot. Hullo! there’s the old 
Squire himself!” and he pointed with his 
whip handle to a shaggy-bearded old 
man who with the help of a crutch was 
hobbling down the steps. “ Seems pretty 
badly broke up. And he used to be one 
o’ the halest, heartiest men in Stanton- 
ville. I know I used to look up at him 
when I was a boy and think that the 
giants I’d read about couldn’t have been 
much bigger. But the trouble with him 
was his inside make-up didn’t fit the out- 
side. It always seems to me when I see 
some 0’ them great gianty-lookin’ men as 
if the Lord meant ’em to have hearts as 
big in perportion as their bodies, but 
they don’t always: or if they were big 
once, they’ve got so badly shriveled up, 
some of them, that I should think they’d 
wabble ’round like a dried kernel in a 
walnut shell. 

“My uncle Ben used to go to school 
with the Squire when he was a young- 
ster, and he says he was so mean that he 
wouldn’t so much as give a fellow an 
apple core without makin’ him pay back 


in chewin’ gum, and when you see a boy 
so stingy as that you can most gen’ly tell 
about what sort of a man he’s goin’ to 
make. But he was an only son, and | 
s’pose that helped to spoil him. He had 
one sister, and when her husband died, 
leavin’ her with two children and scarce- 
ly money enough to pay his funeral ex- 
penses, she begged her brother to let her 
come .back to the old home; but she 
might as well have asked that big rock 
yonder to take pity on her. And ’twasn’t 
long before the poor lady, not being used 
to hardships, broke down and died. 
Folks thought then that maybe he’d be 
shamed into doin’ something for the two 
orphans, seein’ they were his own neph- 
ews; and he was; he took ’em both out 0’ 
school and ’prenticed ’em to a shoemaker. 
Generous, wasn’t he? And he had but 
one child of his own, too, and she was a 
girl that would have been glad enough to 
have ’em for brothers. Her own mother 
was dead—as nice a woman as you'd care 
to meet; one o’ your real ladies, with al- 
ways a smile and a heartsome word for 
everybody; a good prayin’ woman, too. 
Folks that knew her intimate use’ to say 
that she was always prayin’ for the 
Squire, and that sometimes she’d send a 
note askin’ to have him prayed for in 
meetin’. She didn’t give in his name, but 
everybody knew who it was. But prayin’ 
for a man like Squire Hone always seems 
to me a waste o’ breath. Anyway the 
poor lady died without seein’ any g 

come of it, and ’twasn’t more’n a year 
’fore he was married again. The second 
wife was a good deal like himself, big 
and handsome, with no more heart than 
an oyster, and Annie, who was one 0 
them soft-eyed little things that always 
look as if they wanted a lot o’ motherin, 
got to pinin’ so that at last some of her 


wasn’t 
seein’ 
long, 

day ar 








mother’s relatives over in Waterbury 
sent for her and kep’ her till she was 
grown up. I remember as well as if ‘twas 
yesterday the day she came back; I’d just 
begun drivin’ the stage, and she was one 
o' my first passengers, a tall, slim-built 
girl, with a forehead like a baby’s, and a 
look-in her eyes that made you feel as if 
you wouldn’t say a swear word before 
her no more’n you'd cut off your hand; 


' and that’s the kind o’ girl that I like to 


have round when that off horse begins to 
get balky. Hi, there, Jerry! None o’ 
your nonsense!” But the off horse was 
in a mulish mood, and there was a long 
break in the story. 

“The Squire’d been sort o’ ailin’ that 
spring,” said Captain Bob, when at last 
the balker was conquered, “and when 
Annie heard of it she hurried home to see 
if she couldn’t cheer him up. And he 
was mighty well pleased to have her 
there, for he and madam didn’t get on 
any too well together ; and no matter how 
mean a man is, he likes havin’ somebody 
to coddle him all the same, ’specially 
when he’s sick. But when he found out 
that she was gettin’ letters from a young 
feller in Waterbury, and was expectin’ 
some time or other to marry him, he was 
madder’n a March hare, and swore that 
if she didn’t give him up he’d cut her off 
without a penny. But Annie didn’t take 
that part of it much to heart, for the 
young man was prutty well to do, and as 
he wasn’t through college they didn’t feel 
in any hurry about marryin’. But as 
soon as he was ready to start out for him- 
self he went right to her father, for he 
was a real straightforward sort of a fel- 
ler, and told him that he’d come to ask 
for Annie. For answer the Squire or- 
dered him to go about his business and 
wait till he was sent for. But at that 
Annie braced up and said that she had 
given her promise to marry him as soon 
as he was through college, and seein’ she 
was of age she thought it wouldn’t be 
right for her to break her word. 

“*Oh, marry him! Marry him!’ 
stormed the old Squire, hard as a flint, 


_ but I warn you, not a cent will you get 


from me if you have to go to the poor- 
house.” And Annie, feelin’ that she 
wasn’t beholden to her father in any way, 
seein’ he’d let her live away from him so 
long, went back to Waterbury the next 
day and was married at her aunt’s, 
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“’T wasn’t long after that that themad- 
am died, and Annie, when she heard of 
it, tho she had a snug little place of her 
own, begged her father to let her come 
home and keep house for him, she hated 
so to have him livin’ there all by himself ; 
but he wouldn’t so much as let her step 
inside the door. That was—let me see— 
something like ten years ago, and for the 
next five years the Squire kep’ right on, 
riding over everybody, and actin’ as if he 
owned all creation. 

“*Long about that time there was a 
craze in this part o’ the country for in- 
vestin’ in minin’ stock, and the Squire, 
tho gen’ly a pretty shrewd business man, 
went into it hot and heavy. Fact, he was 
so greedy about it, he seemed to be- 
grudge any one else havin’ a chance. But 
all of a sudden the mine caved in, so to 
speak, and the Squire had a stroke 0’ 
paralysis that come mighty near making 
an end of him. And when they come to 
look into his affairs they found that his 
house and prutty much everything else 
that he owned had been mortgaged to 
raise money for the minin’ stock. 

“In the meantime his daughter had 
moved somewhere away out West, and 
there wasn’t a soul to give the old miser 
a helpin’ hand. But he’d had the sense 
to leave a few hundred dollars in the 
bank, and when the folks that held the 
mortgages shut down on him, his doctor . 
took a room for him in a cheap lodgin’ 
house and had him move into it. Seemed 
quite a come down, but nobody pitied 
him very much. 

Well, to make a long story short, in the 
course of a year or two the county was 
voted a new poorhouse, and the Hone 
property being for sale the committee 
concluded it’d be cheaper to buy that 
than to build. You see, there was about 
twenty acres of land and not a neighbor 
within quarter of a mile. The Squire 
had another stroke when he heard what 
they were goin’ to do with it, and his 
landlord, findin’ that by the time the doc- 
tor’s bill was paid he wouldn’t have a 
dollar left, turned him over to the town. 
I dare say the selectmen were sorry to do 
it, but of course they had to treat him 
the same as the rest o’ the town poor; 
and when he came to himself there he 

was in his old home under an overseer, 
and herded with paupers—some of ’em, 
too, that he himself had helped to make 
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paupers by bein’ so graspin’ in his deal- 
in’s with ’°em. And there he’s likely to 
stay till he dies. Pretty hard lines, ain’t 
it? But, when you come to think about 
it, seems nothin’ more’n a just ret’ibu- 
tion.” 

II. 

Two years later I chanced to be pass- 
ing over the same road with Captain Bob 
Moseley for driver. 

“Say!” he cried, facing about as we 
came in sight of the Hone place, “ ’mem- 
ber my tellin’ you "bout the old Squire? 
Well, sir, there’s been great doin’s up 
there, and they say the old man’s so 
changed that his own wife wouldn’t 
know him. Seems his daughter ‘long 
‘bout that time lost her husband, and 
when some of her friends wrote her what 
the old gentleman had come to she 
packed right up and hurried on East with 
her little girl and took a house down in 
the edge o’ the village so’s to be near 
him. Tell you what, the way some wom- 
en in this world forgive helps a fellow to 
understand the forgivin’ness of the Lord. 

“But she hadn’t more’n got here when 
she was taken down with rheumatic fe- 
ver, and not bein’ able to go herself, she 
sent her little girl over to ask about the 
Squire. The old man was sittin’ on one 
o’ the benches there by the gateway, with 
his chin on his cane, when the little one 
come in, and he ‘started as if he’d seen a 
ghost. They say she’s the born image of 
her mother when she was her age, and 
she’s named after her, too, and when her 
grandad called her Annie she run right 
to him and clumb on his knee and begun 
chatterin’ as if she’d known him all her 
life. He’s gen’ly rough as a bear with 
children, but they say he broke down at 
that and cried like a baby. 

“ Well, that little midget kep’ comin’ 
right along, bringin’ flowers and _jells 
and lovin’ messages from her mother; 
and ’bout the first question she’d ask him 
would be, “ Have you said your prayers 
this mornin’, grandpa?’ And then she’d 
make him recite with her, ‘Our Father.’ 
And before folks knew what was goin’ 
on the old Squire was converted, You 
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know the Bible says, ‘ A little child shall 
lead ’em,’ and it seems as if the Lord 
must have sent that little one there on 
purpose to bring him to repentance; at 
least, that’s the way it looks to me. His 
daughter, soon as she was able to be up, 
wanted him to come live with her, but he 
was afraid he’d be a trouble and thought 
he’d better stay where he was. To be 
sure, he said, twas the poorhouse, but 


‘twas in the poorhouse that he’d found . 


the way to heaven.” 

At this point the off horse began to 
balk, and it was several minutes before 
the Captain could go on. 

“Queer,” he remarked, as he settled 
back in his seat, “ what ups and downs 
sometimes come to people. All of a sud- 
den, one day, ’bout a year ago, the Squire 
had a letter sayin’ that a new vein had 
been struck in the mine that he’d invested 
in, and that the stock had doubled in 
value. Seems he’d been smart enough to 
hold on to the paper, so he was once more 
a rich man; and the first thing he did was 
to deed twenty acres of land to the coun- 
ty and buy back his home. Then he had 
the house put in order from top to bot- 
tom, and to-day his daughter Annie and 
her little girl are livin’ there with him, 
and the two nephews that he ’prenticed to 
a shoemaker are bein’ fitted for college. 
Curious, wasn’t it, how it all happened? 
Makes you think of old Nebuchadnezzer 
havin’ to go down on his marrow-bones, 
and then gettin’ back his throne after 
he’d learned his lesson. Anyhow, the 
Squire’s clothed and in his right mind at 
last, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
his wife’s prayers weren’t wasted after 
all.” 

He had stopped to water his horses at 
the brook that ran babbling over the 
stones below the Squire’s barn, and look- 
ing back I saw the old man walking un- 
der the maples, while swinging his hand 
as she danced beside him was the little 
granddaughter, with her sunbonnet on 
her arm and her bright hair tossing in 
the wind. Truly, “a little child shall 
lead them.” 

Monrcrair, N. J, 
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A History of Scotland.* 


How much Mr. Lang will gain in lit- 
erary and scholarly reputation by this 
new work cannot be decided until it is 
compieted in the forthcoming second vol- 
ume. It brings him before us in the new 
character of the historian and adds this 
new proof of his literary and learned ver- 
satility to those which were already over- 
whelming. As might be: expected, the 
reader will be surprised and delighted in 
every page with exquisite examples of 
literary workmanship, quaint words and 
phrases introduced where they are most 
effective, subtle allusions, ingenious com- 
parisons, and all the rich spoils of abun- 
dant reading exhibited with the easy 
grace which tells of plenty more behind. 

In the treatment of his subject Mr. 
Lang does not wholly divest himself of 
a character in which he has appeared be- 
fore. The antiquarian interest has been 
strong in his writings, and no one has 
known better than he the charm of an 
antique literary flavor. There is a great 
deal in Scottish history which appeals to 
the romantic interest if it does not ap- 
proach legend nearer than reality. In 
writing of matters that belong in the 
realm of strict history Mr. Lang has 
(one his best to clear them of traditional 
embellishment. Sometimes he has gone 
too far and laid hands rudely on matters 
which were better left beautiful, as Pitts- 
cottie, or Hume of Godscroft, or even 
Boece told them, than in the barren re- 
sult of doubtful reality, which is all that 
Mr. Lang is able to make of them. 

In the earlier half of this volume he 
has much to do with prehistoric condi- 
tions and pursues a freer method. His 
reasonings move on easy lines of conjec- 
‘ure and delicate comparison. He em- 
ploys the method of the antiquarian as 
well as of comparative ethnology to light 
up many mysteries of Scottish clan life 
and custom. Under this head come his 
illusions to traces of polyandry among 
the clans which may possibly trace back 
*A History oF SCOTLAND FROM ‘tHE RoMAN Occupa- 


Ton, By Andrew Lang. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 8vo, pp. 509, $3.50. 
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to an Asiatic starting point and may clear 
up the curious Scotch custom of royal 
inheritance running not from father to 
son, but from brother to brother. 

This volume is rich in personal histo- 
ries, romantic details, and the elaborate 
unwinding of tangled skeins of history 
and legend, such as all students of Scotch 
history are familiar with. 

The defect of the work, as far as can be 
judged from this first volume, is that it is 
constructed too much of such material 
and does not adequately represent the 
real life of Scotland. From the moment 
when Scotch history begins to need 
Scotch character to explain it we begin 
to feel the defect of this book, and we 
feel it more as we approach the heroic 
days of the Reformation, when Scotland 
was both at her worst and her best. 
There is undoubtedly a dark side to 
Scotch history. Mr. Lang is right in the 
assertion that down to the time when 
James VI became James I of England 
assassination and murder had been far 
too rife in high circles north of the bor- 
der, but the history of these crimes and 
plots and tragedies, and of the actors in 
them, is not the history of Scotland. 
They do not all together give us the 
Scotch history, and nothing will which 
fails to represent Scotch character and 
the school in which it was formed. Mr. 
Lang is far too eager to hunt down Mr. 
Froude and convict him of his sins. The 
depravity of Henry VIII may have been 
all that he paints it. But none of these 
points will let us into the secret of Scotch 
history. It is unfortunate for Mr. Lang 
that he has so poor an opinion of the Re- 
formers. But this fact will hardly ex- 
plain how he should hope to write the 
history of those years without telling us 
what the Scotch character had to do with 
the Reformation, or how the Reformation 
reacted on the character of the people. 

His failure to do this is the conspicu- 
ous defect of the work, and all the more 
noticeable as he points out in his brief 
remarks on the subject this difference 
between the Reformation in England and 
the same movement in Scotland, that one 
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came from the court and from the higher 
classes, while the other was the move- 
ment of the people and had its root in the 
national character. 

The last half of the book, from the 
time the “ hereditary tragedy of the house 
of Stuart” begins, moves on the minor 
and less significant lines of the history 
and fails to let us into those greater and 
deeper movements that were making 
Scotch life and character what they were. 


& 


Garces’s Diary and Itinerary.* 


THESE two large volumes will not be 
interesting to all readers, but to a consid- 
erable class of students they must ap- 
peal strongly. Francisco Garcés was a 
Spanish priest and explorer who spent a 
year wandering over the wilds of. So- 
nora, Arizona and California a century 
and a quarter ago, during which jour- 
neying he kept a diary and itinerary rec- 
ord which the late Dr. Elliott Coués 
translated into English, and which are 
here presented with copious notes and a 
biographical sketch. Dr. Coués was 
eminently qualified to do this task, and it 
is well done. 

Garcés, altho his mind was absorbed 
in his priestly work of trying to convert 
the savages and bring them under Span- 
ish influence, was a shrewd observer of 
nature and had considerable knowledge 
of geographical and topographical mat- 
ters. His notes are somewhat monot- 
onous, abounding in details of no possible 
value; but scattered through them are 
many bits of important information 
which will be of great use to the his- 
torian, the geographer, and the ethnolo- 
gist. The naturalist can find little in- 
formation, however, in Garcés to repay 
him for reading. Priest-like, the sturdy 
padre passed most of the animals, birds 
and plants by with but scant and uncer- 
tain notice. He went from tribe to tribe 
of the Indians, preaching to them and 
making notes of their manners and cus- 
toms, ever having an alert eye for discov- 
ering a suitable place at which to found 
a mission. His geographical notes are 





* On THE TRAIL OF A SPANISH PIONEER. THE D1ArY 
AND ITINERARY OF Francisco Garcks 1n His TRAVELS 
THROUGH SonoRA, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA, 1775-1776. 


Translated from an official contemporaneous copy of the 
original Spanish manuscript, and edited, with copious 
New 


critical notes, dy Edliott Coués. In two volumes, 
York; Francis P, Harper. $3.00 net the vol, 
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often obscure; but they are sufficiently 
clear ina general way to establish many 
points tending to fix the location of tribes, 
villages and other landmarks valuable to 
students of the history of the southwest- 
ern savage tribes. But his diary, as in 
the case of French records by the Jesuit 
fathers, is so meager and so often and so 
exasperatingly silent regarding a thou- 
sand things which must have passed un- 
der his observation that one reads it im- 
patiently. 

The diary of Garcés begins at. Tubac, 
October 21st, 1775. It closes Septem- 
ber 17th, 1776. Many maps, fac-similes 
and other illustrations aid the text, and 
the translator’s notes are full and valu- 
able. As a whole the work, while con- 
taining a large amount of quite useless 
and uninteresting matter, conveys a com- 
prehensive impression of what the Span- 
ish priests saw and experienced in tra- 
versing the great southwestern wilder- 
ness; and it presents at first hand a vivid 
picture of the savage life of that region 
at a time when it had been but little af- 
fected by influences which since then 
have almost dissipated it. | 

Dr.Coués’s translation seems tobe very 
literal. It is unduly so in places, and 
there are far too many Spanish sentences 
and words scattered through the text in 
a way to obscure rather than illuminate 
it. But the book, having small popular 
appeal, will go for the most part into the 
hands of students who can take pedantry 
at its worth. 

Garcés came to a tragic end of life. 
After enduring almost incredible hard- 
ships he was beaten to death by the sav- 
ages for whom he had so faithfully la- 
bored. His martyrdom was duly recog- 
nized by his Church and country. His 
singular zeal for missionary work seemed 
to stimulate him to almost superhuman 
endurance, and wherever he went he was 
a peacemaker. Warring tribes were 
tranquillized by his efforts so that the 
Spanish influence could be let into the 
nooks and corners of the country he trav- 
ersed. He baptized the natives, taught 
them the elements of the Christian be- 
lief, and left behind him the seed he had 
come to sow—a seed which somehow 
failed to bring forth the plant of civiliza- 
tion. His book, as Dr. Coués has sent It 
forth, should go into every historical I} 
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THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By 
Wiliam Pratt, Ph.D., LL.B. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25.) The author of 
this volume is the rector of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Detroit. 
He has published a previous volume of 
twelve sermons on Civic Christianity, and 
was chosen for the Baldwin Lecturer 
before the Hobart Guild of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, on account of his spe- 
cial proficiency on topics relating to the 
State and the Church. The six lectures 
which compose the course are delivered 
from the Protestant Episcopal point of 
view, but in a catholic and American 
spirit. The course opens with a discus- 
sion of the family as the basis of the 
State and of marriage, of which a pure- 
ly sacramental view is taken. Mr. Pratt, 
however, objects to Mulford’s view of 
the State as a “ moral organism” as be- 
ing “only an ideal.” We fail to see 
what other difference than that of an 
ideal, or Mr. Pratt’s phrase, “ only 
an ideal,” lies between marriage defined 
as a civil contract and marriage as a 
sacrament. Mr. Mulford did not get 
the idea of “ The Nation” from Glad- 
stone, but from Hegel’s Die Politik. His 
conception of the State as a “ moral or- 
ganism ”’ is Hegelian throughout, and if 
Mr. Pratt did but know it, does not dif- 
fer essentially from the moral theory 
which is expounded in these lectures. Dr. 
Mulford, however, did not involve him- 
self in our author’s indefensible proposi- 
tion that a civil state can exist unat- 
tached to the soil (p. 214), nor would he 
have accepted his extraordinary inter- 
pretation of the constitutional provision 
which prohibits Congress from making 
laws respecting an “ establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof” as anything less than the guar- 
antee of absolute equality before the law 
to any and all religions as such. Mor- 
monism was not legislated against, as 
he seems to think, as a religion, but 
polygamy as an immoral invasion of so- 
cial institutions. The Chinese were not 
excluded, as Mr. Pratt asserts, for their 
“crass paganism,” or on any ground 
which had a color of religion in it; quite 
the contrary. 


THe Cristian Satvation.  Lec- 
lures on the Work of Christ. By the 
Late James S. Candlish, D.D., Professor 
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of Theology, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00.) This is but one of the 
seven or eight octavos which compose 
Dr. Candlish’s works on theology. The 
best known are “ The Christian Doctrine 
of God,” “The Work of the Holy 
Spirit” and “ The Biblical Doctrine of 
Sin.” The volume before us is an im- 
portant link in the series. Without be- 
ing a formal exposition of the atonement 
it discusses the “ Work of Christ” and 
its appropriation by the believer in a 
combination of the biblical, the theo- 
logical, the practical and the historical 
which is very characteristic of Dr. 
Candlish, and one of the best features of 
his method of discussing these subjects. 
The lectures on the “ Work of Christ” 
form the core of the volume. The others, 
on the Church, the New Life, the Sac- 
raments and the Last Things, have a 
special interest at this time, particularly 
those on the new Life, discussing as they 
do the relation of the believer to the law 
on the one hand and free grace on the 
other, or, in other words, the view held 
by the Friends, the Plymouth Brethren, 
and Antinomians on the one hand and 
by the Council of Trent on the other. 
Few writers have thrown more light on 


this perplexing subject than Dr. Can- 
dlish. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE CourR- 
ToT. By Moritz Von Kaisenberg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Jessie Haynes. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $2.00.) The Bar- 
oness de Courtot had been lady-in-wait- 
ing to the unfortunate Princess de Lam- 
belle. Herself condemned to the guillo- 
tine, she was saved by a plot arranged 
by her lover, but in the execution of 
which he was wounded and left for dead. 
The Baroness soon after escaped to Prus- 
sia, where she found an asylum and the 
kindest of friends in the family of Von 
Albensleven. After Napoleon bad made 
France once more a safe abode for royal- 
ists the Baroness returned thither and 
her estates were restored to her. From 
the diary of the Frau Von Alvensleben 
and the lettets to the latter from the Bar- 
oness after her return to France—com- 
bined undoubtedly with a diligent study 
of the many authentic memoirs of the 
years between. 1789 and 1802—the au- 
thor, a great-grandson of the diarist, 
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says that he has “endeavored to con- 
struct a faithful picture of those times 
and the persons mentioned.” He has, at 
least, succeeded in producing a book 
which, to those not already over familiar 
with the memoirs of the period, will pos- 
sess a good degree of interest. We have 
found but one anecdote relating to pub- 
lic characters between the dates named 
which has not already been told once, 
and most of them many times over. The 
single exception relates to the interview 
of the Baroness with Napoleon, then 
First Consul. 


Man anv His Ancestor. A Study 
in Evolution. By Charles Morris. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1900. $1.25.) We find it difficult to 
qualify the terms of praise in which we 
must speak of this book. It is altogether 
admirable in style, in statement, in ar- 
rangement, and in substance.. Within 
less than 250 pages the author has man- 
aged to present the case of the evolution 
of man, not only in a most convincing, 
but also in a most engaging manner. He 
shows us the vestiges of man’s ancestry, 
he points out the relics of ancient man, 
he traces the development of intelligence, 
of language and of morality, and he ex- 
plains man’s relation to the spiritual. 
The book is, in the best sense of the 
word, popular—that is, it is thoroughly 
scientific without being technical. It is 
not meant to take the place of Darwin’s 
work, but it gives the essence of it, and 
no better presentation of the argument 
could be desired by any reader. Who- 
ever wishes to learn the arguments for 
the descent of man from inferior ances- 
tors can do no better than to examine 
them as here set forth. 


Famous VIoLINists oF To-DAy AND 
YESTERDAY. By Henry C. Lahee. (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Company.) 
Mr. Lahee’s book is of the same 
music lover’s series as the volume, Na- 
tional Music of America. It is as 
good as his “‘ Famous Singers” in its 
quality of representative examples and 
in covering epoch after epoch of the ad- 
vance of a particular array of musical 
artistry. The studies of the virtuosi, 
especially Paganini and Remenyi, are 
not only interesting but have analytic 
discrimination that gives them utility, 
and the pages on Spohr, Wilhelmj, Sar- 
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asate and Joachim are excellent; those 
on Sivori and Weniafsky less so. Mr. 
Lahee really is an informing writer on 
virtuosity, as on the finer type of musi- 
cianship; and a_ straightforward but 
never slipshod diction makes his unpre- 
tentious books a sort to recommend to 
musical and unmusical readers. 


THE UnpusiisHepD LEGENDS OF VIR- 
GIL. Collected by Charles Godfrey Le- 
land. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75.) We owe a great deal to 
Charles Godfrey Leland and shall hope 
to increase the debt at intervals for many 
years tocome. The legends here brought 
together have been collected chiefly in 
Florence, Valterra, Rocca-Casciano, 
Arezzo, Sienna and Rome. In a very 
interesting introduction Mr. Leland ex- 
plains the legends and their bearing upon 
earlier and better known Virgilian tradi- 
tional stories and folk-lore. As for the 
legends themselves, they are mostly 
somewhat grotesque, as folk-tales are apt 
to be, many of them mere wonder stories 
in which Virgil figures as a benevolent 
yet curiously inconsistent personage. Mr. 
Leland makes this peculiar, and signifi- 
cant observation : 

“In all the legends which I have gathered, I 
find persistence in a very rude and earlier 
faith, which the Greco-Roman religion and 
Christianity itself, instead of destroying, seem 
to have simply strengthened. Indeed, there 
are remote villages in Italy in which Catholicism 
in sober truth has come down to sorcery, or 

radually conformed to it, not only in form, 

ut in spirit. 

It is an exceedingly interesting book, to 
which students of folk-lore and the de- 
velopment of myths and legends will 
turn with a marked relish. 


Monopolies AND THE PEopie. By 
Charles Whiting Baker. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. $1.50.) 
The fact that a third edition of this book 
has been called for indicates not only 
the existence of popular interest in the 
subject, but also that Mr. Baker’s con- 
tribution to our knowledge of it is ap- 
preciated. It is ten years since the first 
edition appeared, and much new matter 
has necessarily been added. The au- 
thor adheres to his original position, that 
in many industries competition must 
cease, and governmental regulation take 
its place. His contention is that this 
regulation can best be applied not from 
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the outside, but through the representa- 
tion of the public in the governing bodies 
of the corporations which own and 
manage great monopolies. 


BEATRICE D'Este, DUCHESSE OF MI- 
LAN. 1475-1497. By Julia Cartright. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) This so-called 
“ Study of the Renaissance” is the fruit 
of a good deal of painstaking research 
amid the long neglected archives of the 
d’Este family. As a result Ludovico il 
Maro does not seem quite so black as he 
was formerly painted, and his ‘wife, tho 
no very striking proofs are given, is here 
called “a lovely and lovable woman.” 
Court festivities and styles are profusely 
depicted and some slight glimpses of 
their artist purveyors are given in pass- 
ing. Many letters signed by the great 
people of the little courts (and probably 
written by their humble secretaries) give 
abundant pictures of the busy idleness 
of persons who lived for little else than 
selfish and petty ambitions and pleasures. 
Later we are shown the misfortunes 
which befell the “ Dark One.” Of the 
miseries of the hapless people we see lit- 
tle. In fact, for all the interest taken in 
the people, the book might have been 
written in the fifteenth century. 

Rex Recum, A PAINTER’s STUDY OF 
THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. From the 
Time of the Apostles to the Present 
Day. By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 
(The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 
This is a rich and beautiful exposition 
of the portraits of the Savior. The au- 
thor believes that in all which hold 
fast to the traditional line may be traced 
the characteristics of the one true por- 


trait, and that the explanation is that 


they all derive their likeness from the 
portraiture drawn by some living artist 
who saw Christ himself. All this has 
against it the general conviction ex- 
pressed by Dean Farrar, for example, in 
his work on the portraits of Christ—that 
we know nothing at all of the true linea- 
ments of the Savior. Sir Wyke Bayliss 
is President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. He writes with absolute 
sincerity of conviction. His series of 
portraits in superb, and the book is fas- 


cinating, even as the pursuit of an illu- 
sion. 


Tue Srupent’s Lire oF Jesus. By 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
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Professor in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) The basis of this third edition 
stands essentially the same in plan and 
execution as in the first. The Introduc- 
tion has been removed to the end, and 
changed into an Appendix, in conse- 
quence of the somewhat technical and 
abstruse nature of ,the subjects dis- 
cussed. The whole book has been re- 
vised, errors corrected, some important 
omissions supplied, considerable por- 
tions rewritten, a sharper line drawn 
between the biographical: and doctrinal 
elements of the work and closer attention 
paid to everything required to make it 
distinctly a student’s manual. 


Wuat is THoucut? By James 
Hutchison Stirling. (New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. 
$3.75.) This is a book which will be ap- 
preciated only by metaphysicians. The 
learned author discourses critically of the 
ontological argument for the existence 
of God, reviewing Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Kant, and Schelling. He plunges deep 
into the great question of causality, and 
the opposing views of Hume and Kant. 
That any new general conclusion is 
reached we do not discover. The au- 
thor’s philosophical. position is well 
known, and we need not attempt any 
summary of his views. His style is some- 
what affectedly irregular,and what seems 
meant for vivacity often results in ob- 
scurity. 

KANT AND SPENCER. By Paul Carus. 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company). That Herbert Spencer did 
not appreciate or even understand Kant’s 
philosophy is a proposition which is, in 
our judgment, easily established, and 
Professor Carus furnishes the necessary 
proof. His aim is not only to show Mr. 
Spencer’s errors, but also to expound 
Kant’s doctrine and to expose the falla- 
cies of agnosticism. Mr. Spencer, how- 
ever, judging from his reply to Dr. Ca- 
rus’s charges, refuses to confess any 
shortcomings. 

THE JEwisH Law oF Divorce ‘Ac- 
CORDING TO BIBLE AND TALMUD, WITH 
SoME REFERENCE To Its DEVELOPMENT 
Iv Post Tatmupic Times. By David 
Werner Amram, M.A., LL.B., Member 
of the Philadelphia Bar. (Philadelphia: 

he Author. ) A comprehensive and 
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succinct treatise on the Jewish law of 
divorce by a scholarly lawyer. It is a 
book well worth careful reading. A full 
index renders it a very handy work to 
consult. Ministers and other students 
deeply interested in the present burning 
cs ll of divorce will find here a mul- 
titude of facts valuable in every discus- 
sion or investigation. 


Laos Fo_k-LorE ofr FARTHER INDIA. 
By Katherine Neville Fleeson. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
75 cents.) A collection of curious and 
interesting folk stories from Laos in 
Siam. The collector and translator lived 
in the country in friendly missionary re- 
‘lations with the people, from whom she 
received the tales at first hand. Only 
one had ever been written before being 
set in their present form. 


For THEE ALone. Poems of Love. 
Selected by Grace Hartshorne. (Bos- 
ton: Dana, Estes & Co. $1.50.) Fora 
holiday gift this book will be especially 
attractive. Asa collection of love poems 
it seems excellently chosen and arranged ; 
moreover, the illustrations are superb. 


Js 


GrorceE WasHINGTON. By Woodrow Wiil- 
son. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 

THE PARSONAGE PorcH. Seven stories from 
a Clergyman’s Note Book. By Bradley Gil- 
man. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$1.00. ) 

SomME PropLE WE Meer. Beinc Bits oF 
EvERYDAY CHARACTER AND PIQUANT PICTURES 
oF Persons. The Penwork by Charles F. Ri- 
deal, and the Drawings by Jessie A. Walker. 
(New York: The Abbey Press. 25 cents.) 

A Drirricutt PropLteM, THE STAIRCASE AT 
THE HEarT’s DELIGHT, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Anna Katharine Green. (New York: The 
F. M. Lupton Publishing Company. $1.50.) 

THe Tuincs THAt Count. By Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00.) 

Toomey AND OTHERS. By Robert Shackle- 
en. "aig York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1.25. 

A Curistran But A Roman. By Maurus 
Jékai. (Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cents.) 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By William 
Shakespeare. With an Introduction by Ada 
Rehan. Illustrated Player's Edition. (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) 

THE Brack Homer or Jimtown. By Ed. 
Mott. (New York: Grosset & Dunlap. 


$1.25.) 

IvANHOE: A Romance. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Porter Lander MacClintock, A.M., Instruct- 


or of the University of Chicago. Illustrated 
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by C. E. Brock. (Boston: U. S. A. D. C. 
Heath & Co.) ° 

Tue Lapy or THE Lake. By Walter Scott. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by Eliza- 
beth A. Packard, Head of English and History 
in the High School at Oakland, Cal. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 25 cents.) 

Wuen WE Deap Awaken. A Dramatic 
Epilogue in Three Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated by William Archer. (Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Company. $1.25.) 

A History oF THE ENGLisH CHurRcH. By 
H. D. M. Spence, Dean of Glouster. (Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. 40 cents.) 

Tue EartH AND THE WorLp How Formep? 
By Abraham G. Jennings. (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 

MARSHFIELD, THE OBSERVER, AND THE DEATH 
Dance. Studies of Character and Action. By 
Egerton Castle. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Company. $1.25.) 


Joun ProucHMan’s Pictures; Or, PLain 


ApvicE For PLain Peopre. By C. H. Spur- 
geon. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 50 cents.) , 

To Pay THe Price. By Silas K. Hocking. 
(Chicago: Advance Publishing Company. 
75, cents.) : 

THREE ScorE AND TEN. IN RETROSPECT. 
By J. W. Hooper. (C. W. Bardeen, Pub- 
lisher, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00.) 

ANNUAL REpoRT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Lire SAvING SERVICE, FOR THE FIscaL YEAR 
EnpINnc JuNE 30TH, 1899. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 

A PracticaL Hanpsook. By Rev. L. E. 
Peters. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society. 60 cents.) 

Tue History or THE ENGiisH Brste. By 
Rev. W. B. Thompson, M.A., B.D. (New 
York: Imported, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 20 
cents. ) 

Boers or ENGLISH, WHO ARE IN THE RIGHT? 
By Edmond Demolins. (New York: Imported, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 40 cents.) 

Bunny’s Frienps. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
(Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 30 cents.) 

Brotuer Orricers. By Leo Trevor. (New 
York: R. H. Russell.) 

THe New TESTAMENT. VIEW OF THE OLD 
_TrstaMent. By William H. Green, D.D, 
LL.D. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
75 cents.) 

THE EVENING AND THE Morninc. By Rev. 
Armstrong Black. (New York: American Tract 
Society. $1.00.) 

MENTAL INDEX oF THE Bratz. By Rev. S. 
C. Thompson. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $1.50.) ' 

Curist’s Vatepictory. By Rev. Robert F. 
=, (New York: F. H. Revell ©. 

1.25. : 

THE American SALAD Boox. By Mazimil- 
lian De Loup (New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.00.) 

Nancy’s Fancies. By E. L. Haverheld. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 

Tue Repus.ic oF Prato. By Bernard Bosor 
quet. (Cambridge: University Press.) 

Man anv Hts Divine Fatuer. By Johs 
C. C. Clark, D.D. (New York: A. C. Me 
-Clurg & Co. $1.50.) 
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BIBLICAL TREASURY OF THE CATECHISM. By 
Rev. Thomas E. Cox. (New York: William 
H. Young & Co.) 

Deeper YET. By Clarence E. Eberman. 
(Boston: United Society of Christian En- 


deavor. 50 cents.) 

THE PropHETs oF IsrAEL. By Herbert L. 
Willett, Ph.D. (New York: F. H. Revell 
Company. 35 cents.) 

BIBLE STUDIES ON SANCTIFICATION AND HOLI- 
yess. By Rev. J. D. MacGillivray. (New 
York: F. H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 

Tue INTEGRITY OF CHRISTIAN ScIENCE. By 

(Boston: Hough- 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
By Edward Jenks, 












ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 
A History or Po .itics. 
























































M.A. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 40 
Hq cents. ) : 
y THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. By Rev, 
1e Edward P. Hammond, M.A. (New York: 
F. H. Revell Co. 
N THIRTY-T HIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SEC- 
r- RETARY OF THE CONNECTICUT BOARD oF AGRI- 
n- CULTURE, 1899. Hartford, Conn: The Case, 
Lockwood & Bramward Co. 
Z. THe BrusHwoop Boy. By Rudyard Kip- 
iy. ling. (Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50.) 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE CRITICAL RE- 
CT. VIEW OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LiTt- 
tb- ERATURE. 
A TancLteo Wes. By Walter Raymond. 
TES (Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25.) 
SAR THE TEACHINGS OF THE Books. By Herbert 
ov- L. Willett and James M. Campbell. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 
E. RepEMPTION. By a Disciple. (The F. A. 
ub- Bassette Co. 
& \ 
By : 
ne Literary Notes. 
» Mr. Georce H. Perry has resigned the 
sy editorship of Everybody's Magazine, 
rted, It is said that the original of George Eliot’s 
Felix Holt is Mr. Gerald Massey, the poet. 
wre. In the sixties George Eliot frequently met him 
nts, ) at John Chapman’s. P 
New ...." The Naval Annual, 1900,” published in 
Ow this country by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
DD edited by John Leyland and not Mr. Brassey, 
ress formerly, who is now in South Africa. 
.+..The Popular Science Monthly will here- 
Rev. alter be published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Tract @ Oder the editorship of Prof. J. McK. Cat- 
tell, of Columbia University. The “ Monthly ” 
y, 5. | as established by the Appletons in 1872, and 
Wag: has been published by them up to the present. 
....Politicians and church people in Ger- 
ert F. | many are considerably aroused over the ap- 
| Co. MH pearance of a new book, “ Demokratie und 
Kaisertum,” from the pen of the famous Pas- 
imil- tor Naumann, for years a leading advocate of 
hillips # Christian principles in politics. In this new 
book he changes his attitude completely, dis- 
orfield. @ ‘ards ethics and morals as factors in political 
) work, and proclaims practically the doctrine 
Bosan- Mm that “ might makes right.” 
....The seventieth birthday of Paul Heyse, 
y Joks MM the famous German novelist and littérateur, 
>. Me Bi was lately celebrated with considerable eclat, 
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but was also the occasion on which he was 
criticised for his anti-churchly attitudes. 
More than one church paper declared that he 
is an apostle of “ free love.” Rather strangely 
the publisher of Heyse’s works, Hertz, of Ber- 
lin, is very active in the work of Inner Mis- 
sions. Some months ago Heyse published a 
drama on the biblical subject of Mary Magda- 
lene, in which, however, his anti-Christian sen- 
timents found no expression. 


....Professor Ficker, of Strassburg, has re- 
cently discovered a number of new Lutherana, 
most of them in the Vatican Library. Among 
these are the, Reformer’s commentary on Ro- 
mans, dating from 1515 and 1516, covering 600 
folio pages of manuscript; then two commen- 
taries on Hebrews, also very complete and full 
in details. Further finds were made by Dr. 
Johann Lang, who discovered Luther’s com- 
mentary on Titus, and some other writings. 
All of these pertain to the beginning of Lu- . 
ther’s career, and promise to aid materially in 
understanding the great movement of 1517. 
The particulars of these finds will be made in 
the next issue of the Studien und Kritiken, and 
the documents themselves published in the new 
“* Kaiser,” or Weimar edition of his works. 


....Rather singularly one of the most high- 
ly prized curiosities of the printers’ art in Ger- 
many is a publication that appeared in Amer- 
ica. Recently German literary journals re- 
ported the discovery of a “ Sauer+Bibel,” by one 
of the bibliophiles of that country, and this vol- 
ume was promptly bought for 1,200 marks. 
This Sauer-Bibel was published by Christoph 
Sauer in Germantown, Pa., who settled in that 
place in 1685 as a physician. Later he came 
under strong religious influences and deter- 
mined to publish an edition of the Scriptures 
for the Germans of this country. The type 
was procured from Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and in 1743 the edition was ready. This is 
the first edition of the Bible published in Amer- 
ica. Only seven copies are known to be ex- 
tant, and they are highly prized by book lovers. 


....The London Academy has selected the 
following quotation as a fair sample of what 
sort of stuff is being poured forth in appalling 
quantities in the cheap novel of to-day: “ He 
felt that he must do something toward ascer- 
taining his fate with Florence; so, taking fate 
in his hands, he moved his chair into closer 
proximity to hers, and, in a tone of voice which 
not a little betrayed his agitation, he asked, 
‘Would I offend you, or be presuming too 
much, if I called you Florence instead of Miss 
Montgomery? It would make me happy just 
to be permitted that liberty. You will not 
deny me that—will you, Florence?’ ‘ Why 
should it make you happier to call me Flor- 
ence than to call me by my society cognomen? 
I’m sure it can’t make any difference to you. 
Will I play something to you now, Mr. Hal- 
dane; aunt will not be pleased, you know, if I 
don’t?’ Florence was silent and per- 
fectly motionless, except that her head drooped 
more, and her hands, which lay on her lap, 
were clasped tighter than usual, and her bosom 
heaved more than ordinary respiration war- 
ranted,” ' 
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The Tragedy at Peking. 


Not since Cawnpore has there been 
such a shudder of horror over the civil- 
ized world as that which was felt when 
the terrible news of the Peking massacre 
was confirmed. For days, all had been 
hoping against hope for some relief, but 
with the statement from Consul Good- 
now that the attack on the Legations was 
about to be made, and the repeated re- 
ports of the destruction of the entire for- 
eign community, the last hope disap- 
peared, and we are left to face the awful 
fact. 

Whether we shall ever know the de- 
tails is uncertain. There is a possibility, 
we may say a probability, that some one 
or more have escaped, through the aid 
of friendly Chinese, and will yet be able 
to tell the story of terror, of heroism 
and of death. The brief statement of 
the telegrams is to the effect that after 
a gallant defense, which exhausted the 
ammunition, a breach was made in the 
walls of the Legation, the mob poured 
in and not a foreigner was left alive. It 
is easy for imagination to fill in the 
blanks, and we shall have the most fear- 
ful stories that can be invented. Some 
of the Chinese in their very hatred of the 
“foreign devils ” will exalt in painting 
the pictures as horrible as possible, and 
they will lose nothing in passing through 
the Yellow Journalism of the day. It 
will be well to receive these with caution. 
We may believe that there was little tor- 
ture of the living. Death probably came 
swift and sure. For that we may be 
thankful. Meanwhile, those to whom 
the horror comes closest, who had loved 
kindred and friends among the circle, 
will know that there was no weakening 
of courage or of faith on the part of those 
that fell. They sold their lives dearly, 
and they died nobly. All honor to them, 
and all sympathy for those to whom 
the blow comes with such crushing 
weight. 

It was a noble company: men and 
women of high character and interna- 
tional fame; diplomats of great skill; 
soldiers of approved courage; adminis- 
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trators, scholars, educators of the highest 
rank; missionaries, whose long years of 
service had bound them close to many 
Chinese hearts, as well as to those in the 
lands from which they came; women of 
culture, beauty and refinement. There 
will be mourning in the Courts of Chris- 
tendom for such men as Conger, Mac- 
donald, de Giers, von Ketteler; among 
the scholars of the world for President 
W. A. P. Martin, Arthur H. Smith and 
many others, but the heaviest blow will 
be upon the homes where not only these, 
but the wives and children were known 
and loved. It was a terrible sacrifice, and 
close upon the sense of horror for the 
crime and of sympathy for the bereaved, 
will come the questions, Was it neces- 
sary? Might it not have been avoided? 
Was all done that might have been dore 
to save them? 

The answer it is not easy to give. 
There is uncertainty as to the exact date, 
as to the reasons why the Ministers re- 
fused to leave the capital, as to the actual 
ability of the only Powers that were with- 
in reach to put enough troops into the 
field to accomplish the purpose. Making 
allowance for this uncertainty it seems 
probable that the result was inevitable. 
and that all was done that human judg 
ment could have dictated and human abil- 
ity accomplished. It must be remem- 
bered that so nearly as we can judge the 
final attack was only a few days later 
than the return of Admiral Seymour's 
force to Tien-Tsin after a failure to reach 
Peking, which proved conclusively that 
only a very large army, estimated con- 
servatively at 80,000 to 100,000 men, 
could hope to force their way through 
and at the same time keep communica- 
tions open in such a way as to guarantee 
success. Such an army it requires 4 
considerable time to gather, even when 
everything is favorable, and under the 
circumstances it was evidently impos- 
sible. There will come, of course, the 
wish that the Ministers had withdrawn 
as was suggested. It is not, however, 
the custom of men in their position to 
desert what they feel to be their post of 
duty, at the beck of a mob, and in thelr 
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decision they had the support of those 
most intimately associated with them. 
They had good reason, too, to doubt the 
correctness of the statements made to 
them. They could not have foreseen the 
full power of the outbreak. So far as 
the best judgment can be formed, every- 
thing was done that could have been 
done. That furnishes at least a measure 
of relief. 

There must and will be punishment, at 
whatever cost of treasure or of life. 
China must learn that the nations of. the 
West will visit terrible retribution for 
such an outrage. This will be necessary, 
not merely that justice may be done, but 
that worse peril may be averted. Al- 





















































"4 ready there are reports of the rousing 
he of a still more bitter and extended hostil- 
ad, ity to the foreigner, and from every part 
mY of the Empire comes the cry, to drive 
2 out everything and everybody that is not 
me Chinese. This is probably due partly to 
the belief that what has been done at 
wid Peking can be done elsewhere, partly to 
ate, the instinctive feeling that the issue has 
re- been joined, that the conflict between the 
tual East and the West has come and that 
ithe {one or the other must yield. No more 
the jg significant words have been spoken than 
king those by a member of the Chinese Im- 
ems jg Perial Commission now in Paris: 
able. “We are ready to fight all Europe. We 
udg: have an army you cannot overcome. All the 
abil- countries in the world may try it in vain. We 
will astonish the world. We are of heaven 
nem- and above us is the sky alone. You foreign 
e the devils, we will cut you all in pieces.” 
later These are the words, not of a riotous 
ours @ Boxer, but of a man-of position, educa- 
reach Hf tion and influence, and they indicate very 
r that clearly the spirit that controls four hun- 
| con’ Hi dred millions. Christendom must gird 
mem, @ itself for the severest conflict it has ever 
rough Binet, 
unica- Sa] 
rantee 
ine a The Progress of Manners. 
en 
the the Goop things proceed from Nazareth, 
impos: fj "OW and again. The civilized world 
se, the might not have looked to the executive 
idrawn fm flices of a Chicago street railway com- 
wwever, fm Pany for the promulgation of a revised 
tion to jm ™anual of polite behavior. America is 
post of Mm 2 land of surprises, however, and the 
in theif Middle West contributes its full quota. 





Last week President John M. Roach, 
of the Union Traction Company, an- 
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nounced an unsolicited increase of ten to 
fifteen per cent. in the wages of employ- 
ees of the North Side lines, and he im- 
proved the occasion to lay down for the 
two thousand men affected by the order 
certain rules of deportment, which com- 
bine essential urbanity with Western 
vigor, in neat, artistic expression. Be- 
ginning with the admonition to “ be gen- 
tlemanly at all times,” the manual warns 
conductors to assist courteously elderly 
persons and women with children; to 
start no car until passengers are safely 
on or off; to give transfers without dis- 
play of temper, even when they have pre- 
viously been refused ; to look to the com- 
fort of passengers; to keep seats and 
floors clean, and adjust curtains and win- 
dows for protection from sun and rain. 
Motormen are instructed not to. run by 
passengers without good reason for do- 
ing so, and to wait for passengers wish- 
ing to catch the car at transfer points. 
All employees are reminded that tobacco- 
chewing is offensive to many persons. 
On the same day that these rules were 
announced the City Council of Evanston . 
awarded a prize medal, offered by a citi- 
zen a year ago to the cabman who, for 
twelve months, should maintain the best 
record for politeness and keeping his car- 
riage in good condition. 

These proofs that Chicago and her 
neighbors really do care for things lovely 
and of good report were balm to spirits 
stirred to their depths by the lashings of 
Bishop Stubbs and Robert Herrick, 


- whose characterizations of the town as 


hopelessly filthy, tawdry, and desolate, 
and as unforgivably vulgar, were at that 
moment calling forth columns of wrath- 
ful comment from substantial citizens 
and editorial writers. 

Perfect breeding is the fairest and 
rarest flower of civilization. There may 
be such a person as a self-made man, in 
some conceivable sense of that over- 
worked term, but under the light of 
heaven there has never yet been a self- 
bred man. The boy-who at eighteen or 
twenty realizes that he is handicapped by 
awkwardness, brusqueness, or inaccura- 
cies of speech, may, indeed, by tireless 
effort, learn to talk without breaking 
every rule of syntax, to stand or sit with- 
out inviting ridicule, to treat fellow- 
beings with plain civility ; but these alone : 
do not make him the well-bred man, 
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Grace, delicacy, charm, perfect and ‘un- 
conscious beauty in word and in deed, 
these, the outward marks of a mind and 
heart attuned to the beautiful rather than 
admonished to revere it, are acquired 
only in the years of earliest childhood in 
homes which for generations have cher- 
ished the traditions of refinement. 

Nowhere in the world can be found a 
larger number of such homes than in 
America. Nowhere can be found truer 
examples of the well-bred man, the well- 
bred woman. Beautiful, indeed, in its 
simple courtesy, its graciousness, its hos- 
pitality, was the social culture of the 
South in the old plantation days before 
the Civil War. Beautiful, too, in its re- 
straint, its sobriety not unmingled with 
liberality and appreciation has been, and 
is, the social life of that fair Quaker town 
where American independence was first 
proclaimed. Puritan Boston, Cambridge 
and Concord have standards of their 
own, severe perhaps, but unmistakably 
stamped with the hall mark of an English 
civilization centuries old, which neither 
the fanaticism of Commonwealth politics 
nor the scarifying hardships of the strug- 
gle for existence in a rugged land could 
efface. 

Beyond the Alleghanies the traditional 
manners of well-bred Eastern communi- 
ties have undergone no little modifica- 
tion. Formalities have been dropped to 
a quite unnecessary extent; and often 
with an unfortunate loss of essential re- 
finement, which can no more live apart 
from social forms than the perfume of 
the rose can last when the withered 
petals are scattered to the winds. But, 
notwithstanding this loss, the West has 
contributed to manners a certain frank- 
ness of demeanor, a certain unquestion- 
ing sincerity in the attitude of man to 
man, which has‘a beauty no less than a 
moral value, quite beyond appraisal. In 
course of time the Western manner, de- 
veloped from this fundamental trait of 
frankness, should become the most gra- 
cious and altogether charming that 
American life has yet evolved. 

Nowhere within our great domain can 
be found in cultured circles a social man- 
ner more nearly perfect than that which 
is known in the better homes and more 
select clubs of New York City; but no- 
where else, unhappily for us, is one more 

likely to encounter in public places a 
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more brutal rudeness, an incivility more N 
intolerable. Nowhere in the world is ut 
the stranger who asks a civil question by 
more likely to receive a curt and exas- it 
perating answer. One may travel on the ou 
electric cars of every other city in the po 
United States and not encounter in weeks tol 
so much infuriating impertinence as he mt 
can meet with in a single morning in this edi 
proud town. Often one is well nigh pro- me 
voked into believing that all the ruffians thi 
discharged for incivility in every other dis 
city in the land gravitate to New York to wit 
find secure employment so long as they sibi 
run their cars on schedule time, regard- unt 
less of the maimed and killed, and ring plo 
up a reasonable percentage of the fares. met 
The average incivility of the average ly, 1 
throng of pedestrians, shoppers, public int 
servants and corporation employees in 
the greatest city of the continent, is unac- 
countable and humiliating. In part it 
may be due to the unprecedented com- 
mingling of all sorts and conditions of oe 
men of every nationality and clime. In Is re 
part it may arise from the conformation has 
of an island which confines the strug- augt 
gling throng between impassable _bar- both 
riers. In a larger measure, probably, it clear 
results from the nerve-wearing intensity the a 
of our life. The Westerner loves to call On t 
himself a “hustler.” This is an amus- to th 
ing conceit of his, and entirely harmless. Ic pa 
In truth, no Westerner ever “ hustles.” powe 
Western life is a placid stream in com- that 
parison with the currents that rush and acing 
swirl in the business canyons of Manhat- ley th 
tan Island. ity at 
But, be the causes of our popular man- disast 
ners whatsoever they may, we are with- Mf the d 
out excuse if we continue to tolerate them J shoul: 
without persistent and prevailing pro- @ ‘Tatic 
test. A reform will not be achieved @ ‘crest 
without determined effort. The sinner @ Ocrati 
may be born again, and a new spirit may J Stand; 
be created within him, but the blackguard Hf to ex, 
and the cad cannot be returned to in- J ¢lectio 
fancy and brought up in homes of refine- MH then b 
ment instead of in street corners and @ ity the 
saloons. How to reach the. children of J who d 
the masses with refining, no less than age of 
with vitalizing and uplifting influences, of 16 t 
will long continue to be the most pet j Speedil 
plexing practical problem of the social lf tl 
settlement, and it will be long before that Mj and hi. 
delicate sense of propriety which is pro black s 
‘duced by breeding and not by precept Portuni 
will be the common trait of all mankind] gument 
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Nevertheless, there is an elemental and 
utilitarian civility which can be created 
by discipline, and the time has come when 
it should be demanded. Incidentally to 
our industrial evolution the great cor- 
porations have become the only precep- 
tors who can effectively train the adult 
multitude. They have succeeded to the 
educational functions of master work- 
men, of craft guild dignitaries and, in 
this country, of military officers. These 
disciplinary duties they must discharge 
with a sober and decent sense of respon- 
sibility. The public will not be satisfied 
until executive officers who permit em- 
ployees to yell “step lively ” to elderly 
men and gray haired women, are moral- 
ly, if not physically, exposed in the stocks 
in the market place. 


& 


Party Policies. 


Tue platform of the Republican party 
is really the record of what the party 
has done since Mr. McKinley was in- 
augurated ; for the party has controlled 
both the Senate and the House, and is 
clearly responsible before the people for 
the acts and policies of the Government. 
On the other hand, we must look mainly 
to the written platform of the Democrat- 
ic party for what that party would do if 
power should be intrusted to it. Over 
that platform hangs the black and men- 
acing shadow of a national currency pol- 
icy the acceptance of which by a major- 
ity at the polls would bring dishonor and 
disaster upon the United States. For 
the disastrous effect of that policy we 
should not have to wait until a Demo- 
cratic President should begin to pay in- 
terest on the bonds in silver, and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress should repeal the Gold 
Standard Act. The people would begin 
to experience it immediately after the 
election of Mr. Bryan. We should even 
then bid a long good-by to the prosper- 
ity that the nation now enjoys. Those 
who do not think now that the free coin- 
age of silver at the repudiationist’s ratio 
of 16 to 1 is the paramount issue would 
speedily perceive their error. 

If the entire platform of Mr. Bryan 
and his party were not lying under this 
black shadow, there would be a fair op- 
portunity for earnest and honorable ar- 
sument and a square contest upon other 
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issues that do not necessarily involve na- 
tional dishonor and the depression of our 
industries. But with respect to what is 
called imperialism there is really not 
much difference between the policies of 
the two parties. Imperialism is a mis- 
nomer—a term chosen for political ef- 
fect. There are not a thousand imperial- 
ists in this republic. We obtained pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands at the 
end of the war with Spain by means of a 
treaty for which Mr. Bryan urged Dem- 
ocrats to vote. Let us see what he and 
his platform now say we should do with 
them. Withdraw the American troops 
and leave the islanders to their own de- 
vices? Leave. to themselves and to a 
government of their own creation these 
sixty tribes, of various degrees of 
intelligence and semi-civilization, that 
have never lived in harmony? No; the 
Democratic party would first give them a 
stable government. That is just what 
Mr. McKinley is trying to do. Who 
would be the judges of the stability and 
general character of the Government es- 
tablished by President Bryan? The Fil- 
ipinos? No; the President and Con- 
gress of the United States. Would it 
be established with the consent of the 
governed? Possibly with the consent of 
some of the tribes; probably without the 
expressed consent of a majority of the is- 
landers. Would not the presence and 
assistance of American soldiers be re- 
quired? The Democratic platform does 
not say that the army would be with- 
drawn. A stable government having 
been set up—some years might be con- 
sumed in the undertaking—independ- 
ence would be granted to these inhab- 
itants of more than a thousand islands; 
but then the Government of the United 
States would be required to “ protect” 
them “ from outside interference.” Now, 
this protection would inevitably involve 
that militarism which the same platform 
in following paragraphs so severely de- 
nounces. Owing either to the unjust 
treatment of the subjects of foreign 
Powers by some of the islanders, or ta 
the encroachments of those Powers, we, 
the guardians of the independent tribal 
alliance, should continually be in hot wa- 
ter. Incidentally it may be noted that 
while the Democratic party assumes that 
the Filipinos are not and ought not to be 
citizens of the United States, the plat- 
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form’s doctrine that the Constitution fol- 
lows the flag would make them citizens 
under the treaty for which Mr. Bryan 
asked his friends to vote. This suggests 
curious and_ difficult complications. 
Again, consistency would require the 
party to promise independence to Porto 
Rico and Hawaii; but the platform does 
not call for a withdrawal of our sov- 
ereignty from those islands. As for 
“ militarism,” this nation long ago out- 
grew our little army of 25,000 men, 
which was not large enough to garrison 
forts on the coast and keep the Indians 
in check. It ought to have 100,000 
trained and professional soldiers. To 
say that the free institutions of 75,000,- 
ooo Americans would be endangered by 
such an army is to malign our people and 
insult their intelligence. 

We are not expressing disapproval of 
the entire Democratic platform. In the 
list of its declarations there are some 
which commend themselves to thought- 
ful students of our times; for example, 
those which suggest remedies for evils 
associated with trusts, and those calling 
for the direct election of Senators, an in- 
crease of power for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the creation of a 
Cabinet Department of Labor. Probably 
the desire to restrain trust combinations 
is more earnest in the Democratic party 
than in the party now controlling the 
Government. But in casting his ballot 
for Mr. Bryan the voter does not sup- 
port, with respect to the issue declared 
by the Democratic platform to be the 
greatest of all, a policy that necessarily 
in practice differs widely from the one 
pursued by Mr. McKinley; and so far 
as it does differ from the policy of the 
present government we regard it as much 
less worthy of support. Wild talk about 
imperialism, and impending despotism 
with military oppression here in the 
States, should have no weight with so- 
ber-minded Americans. Dominant over 
all other declarations of policy or pur- 
pose is the one relating to the currency 
standard, so untimely, dishoriorable and 
demoralizing, and so utterly at variance 
with the requirements of an enlightened 
civilization, that one wonders how a 
party in the American republic could 
have been induced to support it at a time 
when the prosperity and growth and 
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power of the nation are exciting the ad- 
miration of the world. 


o 
The Plague Epidemic. 


DesPITE the assurances of distin- 
guished sanitarians, the bubonic plague 
continues to spread. The world has 
been led to believe that modern prevent- 
ive medicine deemed itself fully able 
to cope with any of the epidemics that 
wrought such unrestrained havoc in for- 
mer times. The mystery of conta- 
gious disease has been solved in its main 
features. Yet not all the obscurity that 
envelops the spread of epidemics has 
been cleared up. Instead of being con- 
fined to its original foci, the plague 
within these last few months has broken 
out at a number of places along the main 
highways of commerce. Not only that, 
but its appearance at any new focus has 
nearly always proved a direct contra- 
diction to certain claims of medical men 
with regard to the supposed laws of its 
epidemicity or contagiousness. This 
has been especially illustrated by its oc- 
currence despite the enforcement of the 
ten-day quarantine law which is gen- 
erally considered by official sanitarians 
to be absolutely protective, and by the 
recurrence of the disease in a once in- 
fected locality after an absence of sev- 
eral weeks or months, under circum- 
stances that seem to indicate not a new 
infection, but an apparent slumbering 
and reawakening of the contagium. 

The present situation in China makes 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs with 
regard to the plague a source of serious 
apprehension. The European Powers 
and the United States have been drawn 
into a complication that threatens to oc- 
cupy their attention for some time. 
Troops in large numbers are to be 
landed. There is to be the lively inter- 
course that war and its dangers de- 
mand between a number of Eastern 
ports and those of the Western world. 
For a time at least quarantine regula- 
tions may be in abeyance. The plague 
exists at a number of points on the 
China coast. The present epidemic of 
plague probably originated at Hong 
Kong more than five years ago; and, de- 
spite all the sanitary measures 
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against it, the disease has succeeded in 
maintaining a foothold in the city. The 
Kau-lun district opposite Hong Kong 
on the Chinese mainland has been de- 
clared almost hopelessly infected. The 
district of Macao, belonging to Portu- 
gal, situated about thirty miles south of 
Hong Kong on the China coast, reported 
150 deaths from plague during May; 
and while the mortality statistics for 
June are not all in yet, the death rate 
for that month promises to be at least as 
great. The Island of Formosa, off the 
China coast, reported 282 deaths from 
plague during the spring. Other points 
on the Chinese coast are infected. Ru- 
mors to the effect that Chinese laborers 
working on the Trans-Siberian railway 
in China are suffering from plague have 
been repeated so persistently that they 
cannot be looked upon as entirely with- 
out foundation. 

The serious danger from plague that 
is thus seen to be involved in the pres- 
ent Chinese situation is aggravated by 
a special peculiarity of the present epi- 
demic that has recently been noted. 
Heretofore plague has always been much 
less virulent during the summer months. 
In the summer of last year, however, 
the disease raged in certain districts of 
India with fearful virulence. There were 
thousands of deaths each week in the 
Poona district, and the severity of the 
epidemic increased with the heat. It 
was during last summer that the disease 
gained its first foothold on European 
soil at Oporto. From there it spread to 
South America, and during the warm 
winter months of the Brazilian and Ar- 
gentine climate it continued to occur in 
spite of the most earnest sanitary ef- 
forts. 

The present summer began more aus- 
piciously with respect to plague reports. 
The disease is distinctly decreasing in 
India and in Australia. In fact, until 
recently the plague situation generally 
was most encouraging. During the past 
month, however, cases of the disease 
have been reported from Alexandria, 
Aden and Port Said, directly in the bus- 
lest path of Eastern commerce and travel. 
It'was hoped that Alexandria was free 
from the disease for good; but, as so 
often happens, it recurred after an in- 
terval of latency. Reports from Aus- 
tralia show that while the number of 
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cases is decreasing, the disease is by no . 
means disappearing. New cases-occur 
from time to time at some distance from 
previously reported cases. Acorrespond- 
ent of the London Lancet, writing from 
Sydney, remarks that the disease spreads 
like a spot of grease on a sheet of pa- 
per, ever outward from the original fo- 
cus. A fresh case of bubonic plague 
was reported from Oporto in Portugal 
on June 23d. Quarantine there was 
raised in February last, and the port was 
declared free from the disease. Re- 
cent reports from Buenos Ayres have 
been discouraging. On June 26th twen- 
ty-five new cases of plague were re- 
ported from Rio Janeiro, with 12 deaths 
during the preceding week. 

With plague thus working its way in 
so many different parts of the world it is 
evident that the threat of serious dan- 
ger to the United States is not mere idle 
talk. Already we have had one slight 
visitation. Fortunately the presence of 
the unwelcome visitor in San Francisco 
was soon discovered, and now we are 
free again. As has been remarked, how- 
ever, the usual rule in epidemics of the 
disease is that a few scattered cases oc- 
cur, then follows a period when the dis- 
ease seems to have disappeared, but after 
an interval further cases occur and the 
disease gains a foothold from which it 
is not easily dislodged. 

There is every reason then for the 
strictest precautions. Our intercourse 
with the East must be carefully overseen. 
Even the exigencies of war must not per- 
mit a relaxation of quarantine regula- 
tions that may result in the admission of 
plague. The recent appropriation of 
$20,000 for special precautions in New 
York is a step in the right direction. A 
stitch in time in this matter will certain- 
ly save nine. It is calculated that Aus- 
tralian cities are expending about $150,- 
000 a month in the effort to get rid of 
the disease; and their commerce in the 
meantime suffers great loss. 

One simple but important sanitary 
measure deserves special mention. It is 
elear beyond all doubt now that the dis- 
ease is mainly distributed by rats. 
Plague is primarily a rat disease, and 
only secondarily attacks human beings. 
When for a time the disease disappears 
from a city and then recurs, it has in the 
meantime been kept alive among the 
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. rats. Because this-is so, thousands of 
dollars a day are being expended in Aus- 
tralia to get rid of the rat pest. Here is 
a practical safeguard that every port lia- 
ble to infection should take: The num- 
ber of rats around wharves should be 
decreased. This is not impracticable, 
and useful instruction as to methods 
can be gained from recent experiences in 
Australasia. The reduction of the num- 
ber of the rats at our Southern seaports, 
especially, is very much to be desired. 
Dr. Wasdin, who recently investigated 
yellow fever in Cuba for the United 
States Marine Hospital Service, ad- 
vances the opinion that yellow fever 
also is spread by rats. To get rid of the 
rat nuisance may serve the very useful 
purpose then of lessening the danger 
from two dread diseases. 


as 


The Water-Front Fire in New 
York Harbor. 


WHEN asked to express an opinion 
upon certain changes in the construction 
of passenger steamships that had been 
suggested by the dreadful fate of those 
who were imprisoned in the “Saale” 
during the recent fire at the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company’s piers, the vice- 
president of one of the largest of Amer- 
ican shipbuilding companies remarked 
that “the occurrence at the wharves in 
Hoboken was unique. Nothing like it,” 
he continued, “ has ever occurred before 
within our knowledge; and the probabil- 
ity of a similar occurrence in the future 
is undoubtedly quite remote.” On the 
contrary, many of those who have care- 
fully studied the history of that fire and 
the conditions under which the flames 
spread so rapidly think the company 
was very fortunate in not suffering from 
such a fire before June 30th, 1900, and 
believe that long stretches of water front 
in the harbor of New York are continual- 
ly exposed to such a calamity. 

The lessons of this appalling fire may 
easily be perceived. Of course, the 
docks and piers of the greatest Ameri- 
can port should be of masonry.. The 
superb water-front structures of Liver- 
pool are a model for the whole world, 
and it is easy to say that every large port 
should have docks of the same kind, But 
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many years must pass before such struc- 
tures will be found on either the New 
York or the New Jersey side of the Hud- 
son; and even granite piers at Hoboken 
would not have prevented the burning 
of the highly inflammable freight on the 
pier floors of the North German Lloyd 
Company, or the swift spreading of the 
flames to the ships. With granite piers 
there should be new rules concerning the 
storage and handling of cotton bales, 
oil, and spirits. This fire started in one 
of those ragged American bales of cot- 
ton which have fed so many other fires; 
the cotton was lying near barrels of oil 
and whisky, and the flames leaped from 
the first pier to others where similar 
freight was lying. Thus in fifteen min- 
utes the fire had run-a thousand feet and 
the superstructures of four steamships 
were blazing. Let.us have the granite 
piers as soon as we can get them; but 
until they shall have been built there 
should be enforced upon such piers as 
we have the excéllent rules of the Liver- 
pool docks concerning inflammable 
freight and the conduct of all persons 
who touch it or are at work within the 
dock enclosure. If we cannot have gran- 
ite piers in place of the miles of flimsy 
wooden piers, with floors saturated with 
oil and dried in the sun, and sheds that 
offer no resistance to fire, then let us 
have floors of cement or concrete resting 
upon piles and bearing steel sheds of 
fireproof construction. It really is sur- 
prising that the fire at Hoboken was con- 
fined to the piers of the North German 
Lloyd Company ; and one shudders when 
he thinks of the danger to which not only 
the piers and the shipping at certain 


points on the New York water front, but’ 


also the adjacent parts of the city itself, 
will be exposed until the precautions sug- 
gested by this fire shall have been taken 
there. 

On all these ships there were safe- 
guards for the protection of passengers 
and crew against fire at sea, but none of 
these could save the sailors and work- 
men while the vessels were lying at their 
piers, with fire departments, fire boats 
and thousands of people near at hand 
and longing to be of service. One les- 
son of this fire is that the superstruc- 
tures of these steel ships should be of 
steel or of wood made fireproof by some 
of the processes now in use. Another is 
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that the company should have tugs ready 
to tow out from their berths ships in 
which the furnace fires have been drawn 
to facilitate the inspection and the re- 
pairs which are required between voy- 
ages. There is nothing to prevent the 
use of light steel frames and fireproofed 
wood for the superstructures, the in- 
terior fittings, and the greater part of 
the furniture in one of these boats. If 
these had been used in the “ Saale,” the 
“ Bremen” and the “ Main,” the unfor- 
tunate men and women who were caught 
on board and imprisoned under the flam- 
ing upper works would be alive to-day. 
All this may occur again. The proba- 
bility of its recurrence is not “ remote” 
while there are so many other piers on 
the water fronts of our large harbors like 
those which were burned at Hoboken, 
bearing inflammable freight that may be 
ignited by a spark from a tug or a care- 
less workman’s match, and extending 
alongside of ships carrying tinder-box 
superstructures. 

The heartrending fate of those 
whose faces were seen at the portholes 
of the “Saale” has given much em- 
phasis to the suggestion that these side- 
light openings should be made large 


enough to permit the passage of a man’s 


body. Such an enlargement of them, 
the shipbuilders say, would weaken the 
structure of the ship, while the safety of 
passengers at sea would be threatened 
because it would be difficult to prevent 
at all times the admission of water &t 
openings of the proposed size. Some 
plan for the relief of persons in the 
dreadful plight of the prisoners on the 
“Saale” should be devised by ship- 
builders. There are reasonable ob- 
jections to’.the suggested enlargement 
of these low side-light ports, and it may 
be borne in mind that egress by way of 
the deck would not have been prevented 
if the superstructures had been fireproof. 
That is to say, if other precautions al- 
ready suggested had been taken, no one 
would have died at a side-light opening 
because all other passage-ways to the 
outside air were closed. There is one 
more lesson, probably needed in no large 
American harbor except that of New 
York; and it is that for all the waters 
of the harbor there should be one su- 
preme authority. Because these piers at 
Hoboken were in the State of New Jer- 
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sey there was a conflict of authority in 
the river, together with much confusion, 
a deplorable waste of effort, and a fail- 
ure to utilize the forces provided by the 
great city for dealing with such fires. 
With the assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the water front on both sides of 
the Hudson and of the harbor should be 
in one and the same fire district, and 
under the authority of one Commissioner 
or of a Joint Commission representing 
the adjacent municipalities of the two 
States. 

a 


The Service of Love. 


WE are commanded to love one an- 
other, and the intensely practical mind 
may inquire how we are to do it. Is 
love a matter of will, or is it a passion of 
the heart? Can we by a mere formal 
determination of mind change dislike to 
love? Can the hatred of enemies be sud- 
denly and by mere force of volition 
turned into the warm regard of friends? 

A moment’s reflection will disclose 
that these inquiries themselves are posi- 
tive proof that the love in question must 
have its origin outside of our human na- 
ture. It is the gift of Christ’s nature— 
a love that passeth understanding. As 
a matter of will we can seek the Christ 
nature, and in praying our way toward 
being like Christ we may find the beau- 
tiful path of love which leads to happi- 
ness. 

Love is a condition, not a mere emo- 
tion; it is a divine arrangement of our 
spiritual structure under the influence of 
Christian aspiration and endeavor. God 
is love ; when his spirit enters, love flames 
up in the human heart and warms it to- 
ward all mankind. It is then that enemy 
and friend become indistinguishable, 
melted together into brotherhood and 
glorified in the splendor of infinite Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

The bond of love is not a mere con- 
tract with conscience to pay the nominal 
debt of human duty; the obligation is 
compulsory, but the compulsion does not 
arise out of extrinsic pressure; the in- 
most soul generates it, Christ being 
there. In working toward the Chris- 
tian life and love we are but opening the 
door to let in the power which shall com- 
plete what we can only imperfectly long 
for. Unselfishness is the other name for 
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love; when love comes in self goes out, 
and then the whole field of duty becomes 
a field of joy. In serving others we ac- 


complish the most ennobling mission of 
human life. 


a 


Northfield Ringe al noun ut 
Without Moody (7° 000y = Bas some” 
times been imagined 

by friends of the evangelist as they have 
seen the power of his personality in the 
schools and the conferences which he es- 
tablished. With scarcely an exception 
they have thought what they dared not 
say even to themselves, that with the mas- 
ter spirit gone the institutions and the 
meetings could not succeed. The mas- 
ter spirit builded better than they knew. 
He had called to his aid men and women 
of like mind with himself; he had en- 
listed the co-operation of people of cul- 
ture and wealth, who at first believed in 
him and later in what they saw him ac- 
complish ; he had been training members 
of his family, by birth and marriage, to 
carry on the administrative work. The 
schools were never on a firmer basis than 
at present, nor were the prospects bright- 
er. The bills were paid before the term 
closed—an achievement not always pos- 
sible before, owiag to the many demands 
upon Mr. Moody’s time for evangelistic 
services during the school year. The 
Mt. Hermon School for boys is having 
its first summer session, with a much 
larger attendance than was expected. 
One of the regular summer conferences 
has been held, the second is in session this 
week and the third will begin on August 
2d. Large as have been the gatherings 
of college men, under the leadership of 
Mr. Moody, the meeting this year was 
larger than any that had preceded it; 
more students were present, and more in- 
stitutions were represented than ever be- 
fore. The attendance at the Young 
Women’s Conference is also large, and 
the interest deep. The prospects for the 
Bible Conference are most encouraging, 
both in regard to attendance and speak- 
ers. In fact, it is believed that more peo- 
ple will be in Northfield this summer 
than in former years, partly through sen- 
timent—friends of Mr. Moody being de- 
termined that his work shall succeed— 
partly through a desire to sit at the feet 
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of Morgan and“Meyer from abroad and 
Weston and Scofield and Mabie and 
Speer and others from this country. The 
names of several new speakers appear on 
the inyitation issued by William R. 
Moody, who succeeds his father in the 
general management at Northfield. The 
younger Moody seems to have inherited 
a large share of his father’s practical na- 
ture and sterling common sense. Hav- 
ing been his constant companion for 
years the son has had excellent prepara- 
tion for the heavy burdens which he is 
carrying manfully. The Northfield con- 
ferences have been a source of blessing 
to thousands of Christians and churches; 
that they may continue to have that influ- 
ence in the years to come will be the sin- 
cere wish, not only of all who have been 
there, but of Christians everywhere. 


x 


Comasinun A recent report of the Rail- 
Arbitration 2Y Commission of the City 

Council in Chicago probably 
indicates the first step to be taken in that 
city and by some other municipalities in 
the direction of the municipal ownership 
of street railways. The Commission 
would have the city own and retain full 
title to the railway track and such other 
parts of a street railway plant as are ac- 
tually fixed parts of a street; but in its 
opinion the city should not own the cars, 
power-houses and other parts of a plant. 
This policy would involve the operation 
of the lines under leases or grants, the 
plan resembling that which has been 
adopted for the use of the rapid-transit 
tunnel in New York. An important part 
of the report is that which recommends 
that all leases or grants of franchises to 
street railway companies shall contain a 
clause providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in the case of any dispute between 
the company and its employees. The 
need of compulsory arbitration for the 
prevention of strikes on the railway sys- 
tems of cities is emphasized by every 
strike like the one in St. Louis. The pre- 
diction may safely be made that the first 
application here of the methods of com 
pulsory arbitration successfully used in 
New Zealand will be seen in the street 
railway service of cities. Every city in 
which railway franchise grants are soon 
to’ expire should insist upon a provision 
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Editorials 


for compulsory arbitration in any new 
agreement with applicants for the privi- 
leges in question. 

ed 


Regie te We print this week an ar- 
ticle on “ Progréss in Pres- 

India 99 
ent Day India,” by Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, which furnishes a 
very interesting contrast to the article 


published a few weeks ago by Edgar. 


Mels on “ The Famine in India.” Mr. 
Mels evidently secured many of his state- 
ments from persons hostile to England, 
for while he does not fail to give credit 
for much that is good, he takes occasion 
to make some strictures upon the English 
Government that are not based upon 
facts. Mr. Mozoomdar, on the contrary, 
while admitting the difficulties and re- 
gretting some of the unfortunate things, 
expresses himself very strongly in praise 
of the general conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment. It is no slight thing for an 
Indian to say that “ corruption is all but 
unknown, a strict sense of duty is the 
rule,” and the reader may well put this 
against Mr. Mels’ charge of.misuse of a 
fund set apart for the general improve- 
ment of the country. It is the universal 
testimony of foreigners who reside any 
length of time in India, come at all into 
contact with the English officials, and 
are acquainted with the management of 
the local government and the courts, that 
on the whole the British Government of 
India is very greatly to the advantage of 
the people, much more to the advantage 
of the people than to the advantage of 
England herself. That there are indi- 
vidual cases of dishonesty is undoubtedly 
true. Mr. Mozoomdar speaks of the 
overbearing character of some Euro- 
peans, and regrets the undercurrent of 
protest manifest in the discussions that 
go on among the native Indians. All 
this, however, is perfectly natural and in- 
evitable in the ferment that characterizes 
the introduction of higher principles into 
an Asiatic country, where selfish ideas 
have hitherto prevailed entirely. It is 
one of the most mischievous notions that 
can possibly be spread abroad that the 
British Government is responsible for the 
famine in India. As a matter of fact, it 
has done more than could be expected, 
far more than any other country in the 
world has ever done, for the relief of its 
People, and this not merely in direct re- 
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lief works, but by scientific plans for the 
prevention of future distress. Mr. Mels’ 
statement that “India is no better off 
than it was three hundred years ago in 
the matter of famines,” is simply absurd, 
and shows ignorance of history. That 
more might be done is undoubtedly true, 
as also it is undoubtedly true that mis- 
takes have been made and that energy 
and money might possibly have been ex- 
pended to better advantage in some cases. 
But that is merely saying that the British 
Government is human. That it has in 
the main been actuated by the highest 
principles is unquestioned, and it should 
have the cordial support of all. 
a 


When the rule of our Canadian neigh- 
bors at Dawson and on the Klondike is 
compared with the disorder and lack of 
government at Cape Nome, the showing 
can be regarded with much more satis- 
faction at Ottawa than at Washington. 
Now that General Randall has pro- 
claimed martial law on the Nome beach 
his little party of soldiers may become 
an efficient police force. Because of the 
inexcusable delay in passing a bill for 
the civil government of Alaska, Congress 
may fairly be held responsible for much 
of the lawlessness which led the Nome 
Chamber of Commerce to apply to the 
soldiers for help. 


Says a Presbyterian contemporary : 

The ministry of our Church must be homo- 
geneous in faith and teaching, or the Church 
is destroyed.” 
It would be more nearly true to say that 
if the ministry of the Church is required 
to be homogeneous in faith and teaching 
it will be blown apart as by dynamite. 
The only safety is in allowing great free- 
dom to differ. Those of Paul and Apollos 
and Cephas; of Hodge and Morris and 
Briggs, should be allowed to remain and 
to differ, or the Church will be destroyed. 

a 


We shall be glad to hear that Senator 
Thomas C. Platt is using his very con- 
siderable influence to procure the nom- 
ination, for the office of Governor of New 
York, of some strong man who will carry 
forward the good work so well begun by 
Governor Roosevelt, not forgetting the 
enforcement, defense and perfection of 
the Franchise Tax law. 





INSURANCE. 


The Disease. 


PRESIDENT IRVIN, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, lately said: 
“ Legislation against insurance interests 
continues to be the most popular craze in 
our State legislatures, and we do not 
have the consideration shown us that is 
given to the liquor interest or the gam- 
bling saloons, and the taxes imposed on 
us are greater than those imposed upon 
them in: proportion to the profits of the 
business.” 

Here is a very plain statement that 
must be correct or not correct—which is 
it? In 1899 the 162 companies doing 
business in this State paid $4,495,332 in 
taxes. On the other hand, they made no 
profit whatever, but lost over eighteen 
millions on their underwriting opera- 
tions. 

The ratio of tax to $100 of premium 
was 2.36 in 1895, 2.53 in 1896, 2.61 in 
1897, 3.05 in 1898 and 3.34 in 1899. The 
total taxes of twelve years just fall short 
of 36 millions, and more than half of this 
was paid in years when the companies ex- 
perienced a net loss of over 50 millions. 

It is to be said that the rise in ratio of 
tax to premiums is largely due to a de- 
cline in the average rate of premium, yet 
that does not affect the conclusion. The 
taxes are, of course, collected upon prop- 
erty owned, as well as upon premiums, 
yet this remark also explains rather than 
alters the case. If it is said that such a 
showing proves too much (i. e., that the 
companies thrive by experiencing loss) 
the answer is twofold: first, the loss re- 
ferred to is an underwriting loss, and, 
next, the companies are not thriving. 
They are living upon past accumulations, 
while they hope for relief in some change 
of the conditions; meanwhile, they are 
going out one by one, the most recent in- 
stance being the retirement of an excel- 
lent company of the Hartford group, the 
Orient. 

The causes of unwise and unjust treat- 
ment of insurance by legislation are ‘not 
obscure ; if to discover and explain them 
were enough to cure them, the matter 
would be easy. Taxation is as unpop- 
ular as it is indispensable; legislatures 
always take it up as an unpleasant duty, 
because it is certain to ruffle somebody, 
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and somebody has votes. So if a legis- 
lative majority can stave off needed ap- 
propriations, or can go into the fall cam- 
paign with a reduced tax rate (obtained 
by juggling with the valuations) that is 
reckoned shrewd politics for to-day, and 
the practical politician pays respect to 
Matthew vi, 34. But it is a great relief 
to find, in insurance assets, something 
that can be tapped without disturbing 
anybody, and so insurance is a favorite 
subject for taxation. 

This is one explanation. For the rest, 
nobody arises in a legislature and says, 
“ Insurance is dangerous, let us suppress 
it.” | What is said is, .“‘ Insurance is a 
monopoly which cannot safely be left to 
natural competition, let us repress it.” 
The distinction is more fine than real, and 
the process is in the same direction as if 
the declared intent were different. The 
error is radical, for insurance is in no 
respect monopolistic and is capable of 
ample regulation by competition alone. 
Yet the error goes further, for it is as- 
sumed that the high cost of insurance is 
caused by the underwriters and that rates 
can be reduced by repressing’and crowd- 
ing them; it is assumed that the constant 
tendency of rates is to rise, and that any 
agreement upon them and even any inter- 
change of the results of experience goes 
directly to raise rates. This is the re- 
verse of the truth. It is not the under- 
writers that make insurance costly ; it is 
fire. Instead of trying to restrict under- 
writers from charging what is necessary, 
try to restrict fire. The fault is now laid 
at the wrong quarter. The knife in sur- 
gical operations does not kill; the cause 
is the disease that makes the knife neces- 
sary. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


The ninety-fourth semi-annual statement of 
the Home Insurarice Company of this city 1s 
published this week. The assets, consisting 
largely of real estate, United States, state, city 
and railroad bonds, railroad and bank stocks, 
amount to $12,882,086, an increase of $73,691 
since the last statement was issued. The net 
surplus is $4,797,816, a gain of $165,880 during 
the six months just ended. The surplus 4s 
regards policy holders is $7,797,816. A sem 
annual dividend of five per cent. has been de- 
clared, payable on demand. The president of 
the company is Daniel A. Heald, 
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The Year’s Foreign Commerce. 


FULL returns showing the extent of 
our foreign commerce in the fiscal year 
ending on June 30th were not available 
at Washington until the beginning of the 
present week. They point to a remark- 
able growth, both the exports and the 
imports having surpassed all previous 
records, the total for the first time pass- 
ing the two billion mark. The value of 
the exports was greater by 72 per cent. 
than in 1895, and the entire foreign com- 
merce was greater by 45 per cent. than in 
that year. The following table shows 
the official figures for the last six fiscal 


years: 
Exports, 


Imports Total. 
1895... + $807,538,165  — $731,969,965 — $1,539,508,130 
1896... +046 882,606,938 77917243674 1,662,331,612 
1897. 000000. 1,050,993,556 764,730,412 1,815,723,968 
1898.....04. 1,231,482,330 616,049,654 1,847,531,984 
1899. .cc0cee 1,227,023,302 697,148,489 1,924,171,971 
1900. eee 153941479:214 849,714,329 2524451939543 


The gain in exports over those of the 
preceding year was at the rate of nearly 
$500,000 a day. The excess of exports 
over imports, sometimes called the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, was nearly 
$545,000,000. In the last six years the 
entire excess has been: $2,154,786,000, of 
which $1,690,000,000 is to be credited to 
the last three years. The growth of the 
exports has been .most encouraging and 
important under the head of manufac- 
tures. The figures for manufactured 
goods have not yet been separated from 
the general total, but they will probably 
show that the value was about $428,000,- 
000, an increase of $90,000,000 over the 
preceding year. In 1895 we exported 
only $183,600,000 worth of manufac- 
tured products. 


The Grain Crops. 


MucH# attention was paid in the grain 
markets last week to the July crop report 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
condition percentages, as translated into 
quantities of grain by the statistician of 
the New, York Produce Exchange, in- 
dicated a wheat crop of 510,356,000 
bushels, as against an indication of 619,- 
776,000, obtained by applying the same 
formula to the Department’s report only 
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one month earlier. Nearly all of this 
loss of 109,000,000 was found in the 
spring wheat States, chiefly in the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota, the reduction for 
spring wheat being 102,000,000 bushels, 
or 36 per cent., in thirty days. Other 
crop experts publish lower estimates, 
based either upon the Department’s re- 
ports or their own inquiries ; but it seems 
probable that the crop will not fall below 
500,000,000 bushels. It was consider- 
ably below that quantity in each of the 
four years ending with 1896, and the 
average for the last five years has been 
less than 530,000,000. 

The report indicates one of the largest 
corn crops on record, the condition per- 
centage and acreage pointing to a yield 
of 2,240,770,000 bushels, a total which 
has been surpassed only once. A large 
crop of oats is promised—802,000,000 
bushels, which exceeds the yield of any 
year except 1895. 


Financial Items. 


THE output of the Cripple Creek 
mines for the six months ending with 
June was $12,413,070. 


....On July 4th there was a panic on 
the Berlin Boerse, the values of coal and 
iron shares falling from 10 to 20 points. 


....The Government’s receipts ex- 
ceeded the expenditures in Jane by near- 
ly $18,000,000, and the surplus for the 
entire fiscal year was $81,229,777. 


....The commerce of Montreal for 
the year ending with June was the larg- 
est in the history of that port. The cus- 
toms revenue has increased more than 
50 per cent. since 1895. 


....For the year ending on June 30th 
the total amount of the business of the 
money-order division of the New York 
Post Office was $149,254,375, as against 
$111,772,618 for the preceding year, an 
increase of 33 per cent. 


....From the date of the new Finan- 
cial act, March 14th to June 3oth, appli- 
cations for the organization of 393 new 
national banks, having a total capital of 
$17,773,000, were approved. Of these 
1757 
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302 were banks having a capital of less 
than $50,000 (commonly $25,000), their 
total capital being $7,793,000. The num- 
ber of new banks organized was 244, and 
the increase of circulation secured by 


bonds was $57,740,757. 


....The stock of the New York and 
Harlem Railroad Company now draws 
dividends at the rate of 14 per cent., 2 
per cent. having been added, as a part of 
the saving due to the refunding of the 
bonds, to the 8 per cent. guaranteed by 
the New York Central under the lease of 
1873, and the 4 per cent. guaranteed by 
the lessees of the Fourth Avenue sur- 
face road. Sales of shares were recent- 
ly made at $413. 


....Lhe statement of the New York 
Security and Trust Company, just out, 
shows $108,000 added to surplus and an 
increase in deposits of over $2,000,000 
during the past six months. What is 
more encouraging is the increase of 
twelve and one-half per cent. in the open 
accounts during the same period. The 
capital stock of the company is $1,000,- 
000; the surplus and undivided profits 
are $2,253,559.80, and the total assets 


are $21,352,982.90. 


.... Lhe dividend rate on stock of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company will 
be increased to 6 per cent., beginning in 
September. Since 1891 the rate has been 
5 per cent., and the range between 1885 
and 1891 was from 8 to 6. The esti- 
mated gross earnings for the fiscal year 
just closed are between $32,000,000 and 
$33,000,000 (against $28,114,689 gross 
and $8,552,427 net in the preceding 
year), and it is known that the gross 
earnings up to April 30th of this year 
were $27,214,709, or $3,683,000 more 
than in the corresponding ten months of 
the year 1898-1899. It is stated author- 
itatively that about 9g per cent. was 
earned on the stock in the fiscal year end- 
ing on the 3oth ult. 


....Dividends announced: 


United States Fire Insurance Company, 4 
per cent., semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 5 per cent., 
semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Trust Company of America, 3% per cent., 
semi-annual, payable July 2oth. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 2 per cent., 
payable August roth, 


The Independent — 
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Pebbles. 


He Toox THe Hint.—“ It is my'aim in life,” 
“Why not’ 


he said,-“ to make men happier.” ‘ 
women?” she-asked.—Chicago Post. 


....’ She said that I might kiss her on ~ : 


either cheek.” ‘“ What did you do?” “T hesi- 
tated a long time between them.”—Life. 


....A correspondent of The Academy 
(London) considers that memoirs are of three 
kinds: biographies, autobiographies, — and 
ought-not-to-be-ographies. 

....leacher: “Johnny, tell me the name of 
the tropical belt north of the equator.” 
Johnny: “Can’t, sir.” Teacher: “ Correct. 
That will do.”—Yale Record. 


....A RatrLeneap. Farmer Dunk (catch- 


ing them): “‘ Ar-har! So you are tryin’ to 
elope with the hired girl, are ye?” His Son: 
“Ye-es, sir.” Farmer Dunk: “ Wa-al, if you 
ain’t the gol-vummedest feller for wantin’ ex- 
citement all the time! Didn’t I let you go to 
the circus last summer, and to your gran’- 
mother’s funeral in the fall, and: didn’t you 
stay up as late as you wanted to seein’ the last 
eclipse of the moon? What in tunkett do you 
want, anyhow—a continual hooraw?.”—Puck. 


....George, Harvey, editor of the North 
American Review, is regenerating the publish- 
ing house of Harper. Shortly after he took 
hold of the business Harvey said to the senior 
member of the firm: “ There are too many of 
the Harper family drawing large salaries out 
of the business. Until we get the business on 
a sound footing I shall expect that no one is 
to draw more out of it than myself.” 
is a good idea,”’ said Mr. Harper; “ how much 
do you expect to draw?” “ Nothing at all,” 
responded Harvey.—E-xchange. 


...-A RoMANcE oF 1910.—“ Darling,” he 
said, “ I have brought you a little present this 
evening,” and he handed the lissome maid a 
small package. “Oh, what is it, Henri?” 
(His name really was Henry, but when people 
fall in love they idealize to a considerable ex- 
tent.) “Guess.” So, of course, she guessed 
all the way from diamonds to candy, but at 
each guess Henri shook his head negatively. 
Then she opened the package, and, with a 
shriek of delight, exclaimed: “ A chunk of ice! 
Oh, you extravagant man!” For this was in 
1910, after the Ice Trust had put Cecil Rhodes 
and his diamond associates into the almshouse. 
—Baltimore American. 

....1 used to know a nervous man, who 
feared that he’d be robbed. Immense precat- 
tions did he use, yet with that terror throbbed. 
He thought thieves might take anything—his 
folks, his goods, his life—so when he went 
away from home he always wired his wife. 
He pursed his lips to keep them safe, he used 
to hide his son; he always kept his books well 
bound; he liked tied games alone. Of course 
he’d lashes on his eyes, and, as it sometimes 
rains, he took in all the shows each night. His 
arguments had chains. He wouldn’t buy 


a chainless wheel, although the neighbors 
laughed; and when he died he left a 
they’d sink his marble shaft.—Yale Record. 
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